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INSTRUCTIONS 

This  self-administered  course  is  written  in  such  a  wav  that  you  should  be  able 
to  complete  it  at  your  own  convenience  in  the  amount  of  time  you  desire.   For 
continuity  it  should  be  completed  within  three  months. 

The  course  is  not  a  complete  program  in  the  interviewing  process,  but  it  is 
intended  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  very  basic  skills  involved  in  discuss- 
ing the  interviewing  process . 

The  course  is  divided  into  several  main  phases  or  parts.   It  should  be  realized 
at  the  outset  that  each  part  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  process  and  each  part 
is  so  divided  for  discussion  purposes  only.   It  is  assumed  that  any  interviewing 
process  will  include  all  parts  as  one  complete  whole. 

The  structure  of  the  course  includes  securing  a  cassette  tape  of  an  interview 
before  the  course  is  administered.   The  course  involves  readings,  questions  for 
thought,  and  practice.   At  the  end  another  cassette  tape  will  be  made  of  another 
interview.   A  comparative  analysis  will  be  made  between  the  first  and  second  tape 
from  each  individual  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  progress  of  interviewing 
skills . 

The  first  step  to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  agency  employee  taking  this  self- 
administered  course  is  to  record  an  interview  (after  getting  permission  from  the 
interviewee)  and  submit  it  to  the  course  monitor.   No  special  preparation  is 
needed  in  recording  this  particular  interview  as  it  will  be  used  only  to  compare 
the  progress  made  after  taking  the  course. 

After  submitting  the  interview,  you  should  begin  reading  course  material  at  your 
own  pace.  Materials  are  arranged  in  a  logical  sequence  and,  therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  follow  the  sequence  prepared  in  the  manual.   Please  note 
that  you  should  complete  each  self-administered  evaluation,  which  follows  each 
unit  of  the  course.   This  is  for  your  use  only.   Do  not  proceed  to  the  next  unit 
of  readings  until  you  can  answer  the  self-evaluation  satisfactorily.   The  responsi- 
bility is  yours.   Any  questions  at  any  time  should  be  directed  to  the  monitor.   Be 
prepared  to  discuss  the  material  with  him. 

After  you  have  completed  all  readings,  tape-record  a  second  interview.   Try  to 
apply  the  principles  you  have  learned  in  the  course.   This  second  interview  will 
be  the  basis  of  your  final  progress  for  the  course.   The  course  monitor  will  look 
at  your  progress  in  terms  of  several  factors,  including  acceptance  of  the  inter- 
viewee, validity  and  relevance  of  your  questions  and  statements,  clarity  of  purpose 
of  the  interview,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  purpose  seems  to  be  accomplished.   It 
is  recognized  that  for  the  new  employee,  this  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  interviewing  techniques  and  progress  will  be  assessed  accordingly. 

Basic  books  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  course  are  available 
through  your  state  office.   The  book,   The  Social  Work  Interview,   by  Alfred 
Kadushin,  will  accompany  this  course  material.   This  book  contains  specified 
material  which  must  be  studied  to  complete  the  course.   However,  the  entire 
contents  of  this  book  should  be  familiar  to  each  new  counselor  on  the  job. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Interviewing  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of  human  activities.   There  is 
probably  not  a  person  alive  today,  of  school  age  or  older,  who  has  not  been 
interviewed  at  least  once,  perhaps  manv  times;  and  there  are  almost  as  many 
people  who  have  conducted  interviews  as  there  are  people  who  have  been  inter- 
viewed.  Interviewing  usually  takes  place  between  two  people,  sometimes  three, 
occasionally  more.   Typically,  however,  it  is  a  two-wav  relationship — the 
interviewer  and  the  person  interviewed. 

Not  all  the  talk  that  goes  on  between  two  people  is  an  interview.   An  inter- 
view is  not  merely  conversation.   It  is  purposeful,  directed  conversation. 
One  person  takes  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  conversation. 
That  person  is  the  interviewer.   In  a  conversation,  the  talk  may  center  on 
some  one  subject  or  it  may  move  from  here  to  there.   To  be  successful  as  con- 
versation, it  must  have  the  responsible  participation  of  each  person,  but  it 
need  not  concentrate  upon  any  one  topic. 

Two  friends  find  themselves  seated  together  on  a  plane.   One  or  the  other  may 
open  the  conversation,  and  one  or  the  other  may  introduce  this  or  that  subject, 
but  they  have  no  special  purpose  to  serve  except  the  pleasure  of  each  other's 
company.   If  the  experience  is  to  be  mutually  satisfactory,  each  of  the  two 
must  hold  up  his  end  of  the  conversation,  but  neither  has  a  designated  or  im- 
plied responsibility  for  the  way  the  talk  proceeds.   They  are  not  engaged  in 
an  interview. 

If  the  conversation  takes  place  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  two  friends,  with 
or  without  other  guests,  the  host  or  the  hostess  or  both  in  cooperation  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  movement  and  quality  of  the  conversation,  but 
the  conversation  has  no  special  purpose  except  the  purpose  of  a  good  talk. 
The  conversation  may  be  organized  and  directed  and  each  person  present  mav  be 
taking  a  responsible  part  in  speaking  and  listening.   It  may  be  a  most  satis- 
factory experience,  but  it  is  not  an  interview. 

However,  if  an  individual  goes  to  another  individual  with  a  specific  set  of 
objectives  in  mind,  the  conversation  mav  become  an  interview.   For  example, 
one  friend  may  go  to  another  friend  for  advice  and  information  about  how  to 
borrow  money.   This  conversation  becomes  an  interview  and  has  an  objective 
or  purpose. 

In  order  for  this  purpose  to  be  achieved,  one  friend  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  this  conversation  toward  a  desired  end,  goal,  or  objective. 
This  person  then  becomes  the  interviewer.   The  other  person  who  is  providing 
the  information  becomes  the  interviewee.   In  some  instances  the  interest  of 
the  two  friends  may  be  so  similar  that  roles  are  not  distinguished  and  each 
friend  may  have  mutual  goals  which  require  a  reverse  of  roles  from  time  to  time. 

Quite  different  in  this  respect  is  the  interview  conducted  under  professional 
or  institutional  auspices.   Here  the  interviewer  operates  within  a  special  and 
defined  setting  and  sneaks  from  a  background  of  organized  experience  and  recog- 
nized competence.   Interviewing  in  the  human  services  is  of  this  kind.   So  also 
is  the  interviewing  of  the  lawyer,  the  newspaper  reporter,  the  research  investi- 
gator, the  social  worker,  the  counselor,  the  doctor.   These  interviews  have  known 
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and  established  purposes.   The  fact  that  the  interviewer  represents  a  profes- 
sion or  an  institution  or  both,  designed  to  provide  a  service  or  to  obtain 
information,  makes  him  primarily  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  conversa- 
tion.  His  role  has  been  predetermined.   Before  the  interview  starts  he  has 
been  designated  as  the  interviewer. 

The  professional  interview  is  different  from  the  informal  conversation  or  inter- 
view because  its  pattern  is  predetermined  and  conducted  within  a  framework  of 
special  knowledge  and  skill  involving  the  exercise  of  a  highly,  svstematically 
developed  self-discipline.   This  knowledge,  skill,  and  discipline  is  what  reallv 
denotes  the  particular  profession  for  which  the  interview  takes  place. 

Because  interviewing  in  counseling  is  professional,  it  has  its  own  particular 
range  of  competence.   As  in  all  kinds  of  professional  and  institutional  inter- 
viewing, the  counselor  interviewer  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  conversation  with  a  purpose.   Also,  as  in  every  interview,  formal  or  in- 
formal, the  achievement  of  that  purpose  calls  for  the  effective  participation  of 
each  person,  the  one  interviewed  as  well  as  the  interviewer.   Most  of  all,  how- 
ever, it  depends  upon  what  the  interviewer  says  and  does,  and  upon  his  abilitv  tc 
act  consistently  and  thoughtfully  rather  than  spontaneously  and  impulsivelv. 

His  is  disciplined  skill  which,  grounded  in  an  initial  native  ability,  must  be 
acquired  through  training  and  supervised  experience.  While  much  of  what  he  must 
be  able  to  do  is  common  to  other  types  of  interviewing,  most  of  it  is  based  upon 
a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  and  information,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  spec- 
ial purpose  and  of  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  purpose. 
His  interviewing  in  this  respect  is  different  from  every  other  kind  of  interview- 
ing. It  is  interviewing  in  a  particular  service  as  practiced  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  service. 

Like  all  professional  interviews,  interviewing  in  counseling  is  based  on  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  human  behavior  and  the  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge 
in  human  relations.   The  thing  that  makes  your  interviewing  different  from  other 
kinds  of  interviewing  is  the  particular  institution  and  nature  of  your  work  for 
which  you  are  responsible  and  for  which  the  interview  is  designed. 

The  person,  his  human  nature  and  the  human  nature  of  the  interviewer,  is  what 
makes  the  process  skillful  in  the  art  of  human  relations  as  an  interviewer.   It 
is  an  art  which  is  practiced  in  a  special  way  and  in  a  special  setting.   The 
task  for  an  interviewer  is  a  difficult  one  because  you  must  be  able  to  combine 
the  technical  and  personal  aspects,  yet  see  each  person  as  an  individual  and 
represent  your  own  agency  by  which  your  specific  objective  is  assigned. 


PREPARATION  FOR  AN  INTERVIEW 

Preparation  is  considered  as  an  extremely  important  aspect  of  the  interviewing 
process.   Most  counselors  generally  agree  with  this  concept;  however,  it  is 
probably  the  most  often  overlooked  aspect  of  the  entire  interviewing  process. 
Careful  preparation  for  an  interview  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  inter- 
view, but  due  to  the  press  of  other  duties  and  increased  work  loads  it  is  often 
neglected. 

A  counselor  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  his  purpose  for  interviewing  a 
given  client.   This  purpose  must  be  specific  and  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  inter- 
viewer so  that  he  can  communicate  this  purpose  to  his  client. 

When  preparing  for  an  interview,  the  interviewer  should  devote  full  attention  to 
the  interviewee,  review  any  information  available  about  the  client  which  would 
be  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  interview, and  have  appropriate  forms  available 
if  applicable.   A  special  effort  should  be  made  in  advance  to  insure  as  much  com- 
fort as  possible  to  the  client. 

Three  major  facts  about  human  nature  and  human  relations  which  are  important  to 
the  interviewer  are: 

1)  People  are  very  much  alike  in  many  ways,  but  each  person  is 
different  from  every  other  person. 

2)  Feelings  are  strong  enough  to  outweigh  reason  because  emotion 
does  control  much  of  what  we  think  and  do. 

3)  Know  your  own  limitations  and  capabilities.   The  counselor 
must  see  himself  as  the  interviewer  with  a  special  knowledge 
about  a  particular  service. 

The  nature  of  oneself,  the  nature  and  power  of  feeling,  and  the  ways  in  which  we 
human  beings  are  alike  and  are  different  from  one  another,  are  some  of  the  psycho- 
logical facts  which  every  counselor  should  think  about  and  study.   Some  knowledge, 
when  reinforced  by  a  conviction  about  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  human  being, 
can  be  of  value  to  any  interviewer.   Add  to  this  special  kind  of  knowledge,  aware- 
ness of  the  feelings  and  the  behavior  that  enter  into  the  experience  of  being  a 
client,  combined  with  the  awareness  of  a  substantial  foundation  of  technical 
information,  and  the  interviewer  will  be  equipped  to  make  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  agency. 


READINGS : 

Kahn,  Robert  L.  and  Charles  F.  Cannell,  The  Dynamics  of  Interviewing, 
New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  1967.  (Pages  11  -  19  which 
follow  immediately  in  this  booklet) 

Kadushin,  Alfred,  The  Social  Work  Interview,  New  York  and  London, 

Columbia  University  Press,  1972.   (Pages  8  -  11,  73  -  78,  which 
accompanies  this  course) 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  INTERVIEWING 
by 
Robert  L.  Kahn  and  Charles  F.  Carmell 


THE  INTERVIEW  DEFINED 

Personal  Communication 

Acts  of  communication  in  which  one  person  requests  information  and  another 
supplies  it  are,  of  course,  extremely  common  in  all  human  experience.  We 
carry  on  such  interactions  almost  continuously  with  friends,  family,  busi- 
ness associates,  and  casual  acquaintances.   From  this  stream  of  communica- 
tions we  come  to  know  increasingly  well  how  various  people  feel,  what  they 
think,  what  they  may  do  or  attempt,  how  they  characteristically  approach 
problems,  and  the  like.   The  more  frequent  our  communications  with  an  indivi- 
dual, the  more  fully  informed  we  are  likely  to  be  about  him  and  the  more 
accurate  we  become  in  predicting  and  understanding  his  behavior.   Thus  we 
may  know  how  a  close  friend  voted  in  the  last  presidential  election,  whether 
or  not  he  plans  to  buy  a  new  car,  whether  he  is  currently  happy  or  unhappy 
with  his  job,  what  the  state  of  his  health  is,  and  something  about  the  harmony 
of  his  domestic  life.   In  the  case  of  a  casual  acquaintance,  we  are  likely  to 
have  had  far  less  communication  and  we  will  be  correspondingly  less  informed 
about  his  life  and  thinking.   In  general,  what  we  know  of  a  person  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  the  character  of  our  past  interaction  and  communication 
with  him.   The  communications  which  we  have  with  people  whom  we  know  well  and 
see  frequently  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  are  likely  also  to  be  more  frank 
and  more  personal  than  those  with  casual  acquaintances. 

We  might  think  of  our  relationship  with  an  individual  as  consisting  of  a 
whole  stream  of  interactions  over  a  period  of  time,  consisting  of  communica- 
tions of  information,  attempts  at  influence,  sharing  of  perceptions,  and  so 
on.   If  we  are  asked  how  a  close  friend  or  a  member  of  our  family  thinks  on 
a  particular  topic,  or  whether  he  will  enjoy  a  certain  movie  or  consent  to 
wear  a  tie  of  a  certain  pattern,  we  can  answer  these  questions  with  confidence 
because  of  the  stream  of  interaction  on  which  we  can  base  our  judgment.   What 
we  do,  in  effect,  is  to  think  back  over  the  vast  number  of  our  interactions 
and  communications  with  this  individual  and  select  those  that  are  relevant  for 
answering  the  specific  question  at  hand.   John  once  said  that  he  would  never 
wear  a  tie  with  a  bold  figure;  Susan  has  said  repeatedly  that  she  hates  movies 
with  sad  endings .   For  casual  acquaintances  we  would  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  make  similar  judgments,  and  for  near  strangers  we  would  find  it  almost  im- 
possible.  In  such  relationships  the  informational  basis  for  judgments  has  simply 
not  been  laid  down  in  the  frequency  and  character  of  previous  interaction.   Never- 
theless, we  find  ourselves  frequently  in  situations  where  it  is  important  to  have 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  about  an  individual  with  whom  we  have  had  little  or 
no  previous  acquaintance,  information  that  would  ordinarily  be  amassed  only  over 
a  period  of  time.   The  following  hypothetical  case  will  serve  as  an  example. 
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Bill  and  Joe  have  been  friends  and  fellow  workers  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 
They  share  adjoining  offices,  often  lunch  together,  live  within  three  blocks  of 
each  other,  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  together  socially.   Rill  knows  nearly 
all  there  is  to  know  about  Joe,  and  vice  versa.   Rill  knows  the  kind  of  movies 
that  Joe  enjoys,  what  kind  of  cars  he  likes,  and  why.   He  knows  that  Joe  dislikes 
his  boss  Harvey  very  much,  and  that  in  the  ten  years  in  which  he  has  worked  under 
Harvey,  Joe  has  never  ceased  to  feel  that  Harvey  got  the  promotion  which  Joe  him- 
self should  have  had. 

Bill  knows  that  Joe  and  his  wife  nearly  broke  up  about  six  vears  ago,  but  that 
things  have  been  going  better  for  them  more  recently. 

Bill  knows  that  Joe  had  an  uncle  who  died  in  a  mental  institution  after  about 
ten  years'  stay,  and  that  Joe  has  done  a  great  deal  of  reading  on  the  subiect  of 
mental  disorders  since;  that  while  he  says  he  is  convinced  that  mental  disorders 
aren't  inherited,  he  is  quite  concerned  about  the  possibility  that  he  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family  might  at  some  time  have  a  serious  mental  breakdown.   Bill  also 
knows  that  Joe's  mother  had  a  series  of  operations  a  few  years  ago  to  arrest  the 
development  of  a  cancerous  condition,  of  which  she  finally  died;  that  this  troubles 
Joe  considerably  from  time  to  time  because  he  feels  her  ailment  may  have  some  heredi- 
tary characteristics. 

Bill  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  Joe  feels  very  unsure  of  himself  when  he  is 
talking  to  clients  of  the  firm,  and  really  suffers  if  one  of  them  questions  his 
judgment  about  some  account  or  business  proposition.   In  fact,  Bill  has  classi- 
fied his  friend  Joe  as  having  some  strong  fears  that  he  is  not  as  adequate  to  his 
job  and  his  responsibilities  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Bill  has  been  getting  somewhat  worried  about  Joe  lately.   Several  weeks  ago,  while 
sitting  in  the  office  discussing  business,  Joe  complained  of  a  severe  headache. 
Bill  laughed  at  him  and  suggested  that  he  shouldn't  have  had  that  last  martini, 
but  he  noticed  that  Joe  seemed  not  to  be  feeling  well  for  the  next  dav  or  two. 
He  was  quieter  than  usual,  and  once  in  a  while  Bill  saw  him  rub  his  hand  over 
his  forehead.   Then  last  Tuesday,  when  Bill  reminded  Joe  of  their  usual  bowline 
date,  Joe  said  that  he  didn't  think  he  would  go,  that  he  just  didn't  feel  ud  to 
it.   And  this  morning,  when  they  were  late  for  the  bus,  Joe  suggested  that  thev 
wait  for  the  next  bus  rather  than  run  to  catch  the  usual  one.   This  just  isn't 
like  Joe.   Joe's  never  sick.   He  hasn't  been  to  a  doctor  for  the  past  five  years, 
in  fact  not  since  the  time  he  broke  his  arm.   Bill  also  knows  that  Joe  has  a  dis- 
trust of  doctors  and  thinks  they  used  poor  judgment  in  his  mother's  case — that 
they  operated  unnecessarily  and  created  more  misery  for  his  mother  instead  of 
helping  her. 

But  this  afternoon  Joe  comes  into  Bill's  office  with  his  shoulders  drooping  and 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  says,  "Well,  Bill,  I'm  afraid  I'm  just  going  to  have 
to  go  to  the  doctor.   My  head  is  killing  me  again." 

Professional  Communication 

If  the  physician  is  to  be  of  assistance  to  Joe,  he  must  know  certain  things  about 
him — the  nature  and  duration  of  his  complaints,  the  circumstances  of  the  onset, 
and  whether  emotional  factors  may  be  involved.   Since  this  is  Joe's  first  visit 


to  this  physician,  there  is  no  pattern  of  previous  interactions  from  which  the 
physician  can  select  the  relevant  information.   Neither  can  the  doctor  snare 
the  time  nor  can  the  patient  postpone  the  cure  until  an  intimate  relationship 
can  be  established  and  an  extensive  arrav  of  miscellaneous  facts  accumulated 
from  the  patient.   Many  of  the  things  which  Bill  knows  about  Joe  need  not  con- 
cern the  doctor.   For  example,  it  is  irrelevant  for  him  that  Joe  and  his  wife 
nearly  split  up  six  years  ago,  or  that  he  likes  a  particular  kind  of  car  or 
movie.   Other  factors  are,  however,  very  relevant.   The  physician  will  be  able 
to  make  a  more  intelligent  diagnosis  if  in  addition  to  knowing  the  physical 
symptoms,  he  understands  some  of  Joe's  concerns  about  his  family  medical  history, 
particularly  his  uncle's  and  his  mother's  medical  problems.   It  will  also  be 
useful  to  the  physician  if  he  recognizes  that  Joe  is  not  the  kind  of  person 
who  goes  to  a  doctor  at  the  first  sign  of  illness,  but  that  his  distrust  of 
specialists  has  made  him  wait  until  the  pain  is  intense  and  he  is  considerably 
concerned  about  himself.   Joe's  distrust  of  doctors  may  be  a  factor  affecting 
their  relationship,  and  if  the  physician  can  gain  some  insight  into  this,  he 
may  be  able  to  understand  better  Joe's  abrupt  manner  and  reluctant  answers. 

What  the  physician  requires,  therefore,  is  some  technique  by  which  he  can  ob- 
tain in  a  relatively  short  time  the  special  items  of  information  he  needs  in 
order  to  solve  the  medical  problems  the  patient  presents.   He  needs  a  technique 
that  will  permit  him  to  obtain  from  Joe  the  kind  of  information  Bill  could  cull 
from  the  interaction  product  of  a  long  period  of  time.   The  doctor  must  establish 
a  relationship  with  the  new  patient  in  which  the  pattern  of  interaction  and  com- 
munications will  consist  almost  exclusively  of  material  that  is  relevant  for  the 
special  purpose  under  consideration.   It  is  to  establish  such  a  pattern  of  inter- 
action that  the  doctor  must  acquire  a  special  set  of  interviewing  techniques  and 
become  an  interviewer. 

Nor  is  the  physician  unique  in  these  respects.   The  supervisor  who  interviews  a 
subordinate  in  order  to  learn  something  of  his  work  situation,  or  the  social 
worker  attempting  to  gain  some  initial  insight  into  the  problems  a  new  client 
brings,  is  confronted  with  much  the  same  kind  of  problem.   In  all  these  situa- 
tions a  communicative  relationship  must  be  established  in  which  items  irrelevant 
to  the  problem  at  hand  are  eliminated  and  the  relevant  information  selected  and 
communicated  fully  in  a  brief  period  of  time.   The  relationships  established 
under  these  circumstances  are  not  brief  imitations  of  friendship  patterns.   Thev 
have  a  quality  of  their  own,  depending  on  the  role  and  skills  of  the  interviewer, 
the  kind  of  information  required,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  respondent. 


The  interviewer's  problem  is  to  bring  about  a  much  smaller  stream  of  communica- 
tions, consisting  almost  solely  of  the  relevant  items.   The  irrelevant  topics  must 
be  avoided,  and  the  relevant  bits  of  information  must  be  communicated  in  rapid 
succession  over  a  short  space  of  time.   Figure  2  is  a  schematic  representation 
of  the  communications  pattern  which  the  interviewer  is  attempting  to  create.   To 
the  extent  that  the  interviewer  is  not  able  to  eliminate  irrelevancies ,  the  inter- 
viewing process  becomes  costly  and  inefficient.   To  the  extent  that  the  interviewer 
fails  to  obtain  full  communication  of  the  relevant  items,  the  interview  content 
becomes  biased  and  the  conclusions  inaccurate. 


Specific  Definition 

We  can  now  attempt  a  more  specific  definition  of  the  interview.   We  use  the 
term  interview  to  refer  to  a  specialized  pattern  of  verbal  interaction — 
initiated  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  focused  on  some  specific  content  area, 
with  consequent  elimination  of  extraneous  material.   Moreover,  the  interview 
is  a  pattern  of  interaction  in  which  the  role  relationship  of  interviewer  and 
respondent  is  highly  specialized,  its  specific  characteristics  depending;  some- 
what on  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  interview. 

Deductions  and  Applications 

A  number  of  deductions  follow  from  this  definition.   First,  it  is  clear  that 
the  interview  makes  certain  demands  upon  the  person  who  conducts  it.   He  must 
possess  special  skills  that  enable  him  to  achieve  the  required  pattern  of  inter- 
action.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  definition  that  interview- 
ing is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  and  that  it  forms  an  important  part  of  manv 
business  and  professional  activities.   The  importance  and  prominence  of  the 
interviewing  function  varies,  of  course,  among  professions.   In  some,  inter- 
viewing is  the  major  technique  and  the  primary  process  around  which  the  pro- 
fession is  practiced.   For  other  professions  or  administrative  functions,  the 
interview  is  auxiliary  to  some  more  basic  responsibility  or  activity.   Let  us 
consider  some  illustrations. 

Some  people  are  specifically  designated  as  interviewers;  we  speak,  for  example, 
of  personnel  interviewers  or  public  opinion  interviewers.   In  such  positions 
interviewing  is  the  major  function,  and  the  people  who  fill  such  jobs  are  pri- 
marily interviewing  technicians.   Their  training  is  specifically  in  the  techniaues 
of  interviewing,  and  their  vocational  success  depends  primarily  on  their  inter- 
viewing ability.   A  specialized  literature  has  grown  up  regarding  the  techniques 
of  particular  use  to  practitioners  in  these  areas. 

We  can  discern  another  category  of  professions  in  which  interviewing  is  a  major 
technique, although  the  professions  have  specialized  content  and  subject  matter 
apart  from  the  interview.   Persons  practicing  such  professions  are  not  thought 
of  as  interviewers,  but  rather  each  is  identified  according  to  the  subject  matter 
and  primary  purpose  of  his  profession.   In  this  category  we  might  include  (among 
others)  psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  journalists. 
These  professions  differ  greatly  in  many  characteristics,  but  they  have  in  common 
the  use  of  the  interview  as  a  major  technique,  although  adapted  to  a  highly  spec- 
ialized subject  matter  and  content.   The  training  of  people  for  such  professions 
is  likely  to  include  some  attention  to  interviewing  techniques,  and  the  literature 
of  such  professions  usually  contains  some  material  on  interviewing. 

In  a  third  category  of  professions,  interviewing  is  not  a  malor  basis  of  practice 
but  is, nevertheless, an  important  auxiliary  skill.   It  is  likely  that  in  these 
professions  the  need  for  special  interviewing  skills  is  less  commonly  recognized 
and  techniques  for  interviewing  are  less  frequently  included  in  the  formal  train- 
ing of  candidates.   Examples  of  such  professions  include  medicine  and  law.   In 
both  these  fields,  some  literature  on  interviewing  is  available  and  some  training 
is  offered;  but  on  the  whole,  interviewing  is  given  only  minor  attention. 


Finally,  we  can  point  out  some  professions  and  business  roles  in  which  the 
interviewing  function  is  practiced  and  yet  goes  virtually  unrecognized.   The 
supervisor,  the  administrator,  the  school  teacher  are  not  trained  to  inter- 
view, and  they  would  not  be  likely  to  think  of  interviewing  as  one  of  the 
skills  important  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  work.   Nor  is  there  for 
these  professions  a  literature  on  the  functions  of  interviewing  and  the 
skills  required  for  it.   Nevertheless,  in  these  fields,  and  in  others  which 
have  traditionally  regarded  interviewing  with  still  less  interest,  there  is 
a  dawning  conviction  that  communication  skills  are  essential  to  successful 
practice,  and  that  the  specialized  communications  skills  which  we  call  inter- 
viewing have  a  considerable  contribution  to  make. 

The  boss  who  complains  that  "no  one  ever  tells  me  anything"  is  telling  us 
that  he  has  not  learned  how  to  take  successfully  the  role  of  either  inter- 
viewer or  respondent  with  his  peers  and  subordinates.   The  growing  body  of 
research  findings  which  indicate  relationships  between  such  communications 
skills  and  the  hard  facts  of  turnover,  absence,  and  industrial  productivitv 
provide  important  evidence  of  the  contribution  which  good  interviewing  and 
communications  practices  can  make.   Among  the  most  common  complaints  of  indus- 
trial workers  are  the  statements,  "I  don't  know  where  I  stand  with  my  boss," 
or  "My  boss  never  asks  me  what  I  think."  In  part,  of  course,  such  statements 
may  reflect  a  policy  or  administrative  decision  that  employees  are  not  to  be 
informed  or  consulted.   More  frequently,  however,  the  intention  is  quite  the 
opposite,  and  the  supervisor  is  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  in 
satisfactory  communication  with  his  subordinates.   Their  dissatisfaction  and 
his  unawareness  of  it  provide  double  evidence  of  his  deficiencies  as  an  inter- 
viewer. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  drawn  from  business  and  professional  situations,  and 
it  is  with  such  formal  interviewing  situations  that  this  book  will  be  primarily 
concerned.   But  the  basic  skill  of  obtaining  information  from  another  individual 
with  efficiency  and  tact  is  a  requirement  that  falls  on  all  of  us  in  manv  asoects 
of  our  daily  lives.   It  is  likely  that  the  experience  of  anyone  who  encounters 
human  beings  with  problems — the  minister,  social  worker,  marriage  counselor, 
school  teacher,  etc. — would  confirm  the  fact  that  many  of  these  problems  are 
accompanied  by  difficulties  of  communication.   In  all  our  contacts  with  other 
people — as  parents,  friends,  and  business  or  professional  colleagues — we  require 
those  skills  which  will  facilitate  communication.   Some  human  problems  have  their 
origins  in  communication  difficulties.   Many  more  are  aggravated  by  such  diffi- 
culties or  go  unsolved  for  lack  of  communication  skills. 

The  Information-Getting  Interview 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  have  referred  to  the  type  of  interview  in  which  we  are 
interested  as  the  information-getting  interview.   Moreover,  the  examples  which 
we  have  used  have  been  restricted  to  this  type  of  interview,  and  have  provided 
a  partial  definition  of  it.   It  may  be  useful  at  this  time  to  make  that  definition 
explicit.   Our  use  of  the  term  information-getting  interview  is  intended  to  include 
a  broad  range  of  material.   We  do  not  equate  "information"  with  "fact-finding," 
but  rather  we  think  of  this  type  of  interview  as  concerned  with  attitudes,  values, 
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feelings,  hopes,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  self,  in  addition  to  more  objective 
factual  data.   It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if  an  interviewer  asks  a  respondent 
to  state  his  age,  his  place  of  birth,  or  his  income,  this  falls  well  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  information-getting  process;  but  we  include  also  in  the  information- 
getting  category  questions  designed  to  learn  the  respondent's  attitudes  toward  his 
supervisor,  his  own  vocational  plans,  aspirations  for  his  children,  and  his  feel- 
ings regarding  national  or  international  issues.   Further  examples  might  include 
his  relationships  with  family,  colleagues,  or  friends. 

It  is  clear  from  this  range  of  material  that  the  label  "information-getting"  does 
not  restrict  us  to  what  is  objective,  superficial,  or  easy  to  verbalize;  rather, 
this  process  includes  attempts  to  get  at  partially  formed  attitudes  and  at  private, 
seldom-verbalized  feelings.   The  interviewer  may  even  contribute,  through  his  tech- 
niques and  the  relationship  he  establishes,  to  the  respondent's  ability  to  formulate 
and  pull  together  his  attitudes  regarding  the  topic  under  discussion. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  limitations  to  the  information-getting  interview  as  we  have 
defined  it,  and  these  limitations  are  also  to  be  kept  in  mind.   This  interview  is 
not  designed  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  personality  structure  of  the  respondent; 
it  is  not  designed  to  bring  forth  material  which  has  been  kept  at  the  unconscious 
level,  and  of  which  the  respondent  previously  has  been  unaware.   These  are  the  busi- 
ness of  the  psychiatric  interview  and  the  techniques  of  psychotherapy.   The  information- 
getting  interview  does  not  partake  of  the  psychotherapeutic  character.   It  is  not  in- 
tended to  change  the  respondent.   Indeed,  it  is  the  absence  of  the  intent  to  change 
which  perhaps  most  sharply  differentiates  the  information-getting  interview  from  a 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  interview  situations. 

The  supervisor  frequently  engages  in  an  interview  with  his  subordinate  in  order  to 
induce  the  latter  to  change,  either  by  persuasion  or  command;  the  teacher  mav  under- 
take a  kind  of  Socratic  interview  with  his  pupil  in  order  to  bring  about  additional 
insight  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  student;  the  conversation  of  a  salesman  with 
his  client,  of  the  political  candidate  with  the  voter,  may  be  thought  of  as  inter- 
view processes.   All  of  these  have  in  common  that  they  are  initiated  by  the  inter- 
viewer for  the  purpose  of  exerting  some  influence,  inducing  some  action  or  behavioral 
change  on  the  part  of  the  respondent.   These  objectives  differ  from  the  single  objec- 
tive of  information-getting,  and  the  techniques  and  interviewer-respondent  relation- 
ship implied  by  these  objectives  differ  also  from  the  relationship  between  the 
information-getting  interviewer  and  his  respondent. 

Admittedly,  there  are  times  when  the  line  of  demarcation  among  the  various  types 
of  interviews  is  difficult  to  draw.   The  therapist  frequently  must  play  the  role 
of  information-getter  before  he  can  draw  the  diagnostic  conclusions  and  attempt 
the  therapeutic  action  which  are  his  basic  objectives.   The  supervisor  frequently 
must  conduct  information-getting  interviews  in  order  to  carry  out  the  administrative 
actions  which  are  his  primary  aim.   To  the  extent  that  these  various  practitioners 
recognize  the  change  in  role  and  the  corresponding  changes  in  techniaue  which  are 
implied  as  they  move  from  the  process  of  information-getting  to  that  of  teaching, 
persuading,  or  disciplining,  we  would  predict  increased  effectiveness.   For  them 
the  rewards  of  improved  interviewing  skills  should  include  a  better  informational 
base  on  which  decisions  can  be  made  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  those  decisions. 


SELF  TEST 
Defining  the  Interview 

1.   Define  an  interview  by  using  Kahn's  framework. 


2.   How  do  you  distinguish  an  interview  from  a  conversation? 


3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  therapeutic  interview? 
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Answers 

J.   A  specialized  pattern  of  verbal  interaction,  initiated  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, and  focused  on  some  specific  content  area,  with  consequent  elimina- 
tion of  extraneous  material. 

2.   An  interview  has  a  formal  structure,  clearly  defined  allocation  of  roles 
and  a  different  set  of  norms  regulating  the  process  of  interaction;  a 
conversation  does  not. 


3.   To  effect  change  in  the  client  or  social  situation  or  both. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  AN  INTERVIEW 

The  function  of  an  Interview  may  varv  depending  on  what  vou  as  an  interviewer 
want  to  accomplish.   As  we  have  already  seen,  the  purpose  of  anv  interview  will 
determine  how  you  will  direct  it. 


READINGS : 

Rich,  John,  Interviewing  Children  and  Adolescents,  New  York, 

St.  Martins  Press,  1968.   (Pages  5-15  which  follow  immed- 
iately in  this  booklet) 

Kadushin,  Alfred,  The  Social  Work  Interview,  New  Vork  and  London, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1972.   (Pages  15  -  21  which  accom- 
panies this  course) 
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INTERVIEWING  CHILDREN  AND  ADOLESCENTS 

by 

John  Rich 

Functions  of  the  Interview 

We  can  consider  interviews  under  the  following  headings:   fact-finding,  fact- 
giving,  manipulative,  treatment,  and  demonstrative.   However,  most,  if  not  all, 
interviews  change  their  character  as  they  progress.   For  this  reason  it  is  bet- 
ter to  think  of  functions  rather  than  types  of  interview. 

FACT-FINDING  INTERVIEWS 

The  main  aim  of  these  interviews,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  to  elicit  facts.   The 
doctor  taking  a  history,  the  lawyer  questioning  a  client,  the  emplover  inter- 
viewing a  candidate  for  a  job,  the  social  worker  assessing  a  potential  foster- 
parent — all  are  concerned  primarily  with  fact-finding.   In  some  of  these  examples 
the  facts  to  be  found  include  manv  of  which  the  subject  Is  not  consciously  aware, 
but  in  general  both  parties  know  what  is  to  be  communicated.   It  is  obvious  that, 
although  the  private  eye  may  sav  'Just  gimme  the  facts,  man,  just  gimme  the  facts,' 
he  has  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  which  particular  facts  he  wants,  and  the  person  he 
is  questioning  uses  much  the  same  frame  of  reference.   For  example,  if  his  client 
said  that  he  went  from  one  place  to  another  on  a  bus,  it  is  not  usually  relevant 
to  know  the  licence  number  of  the  bus  or  whether  the  conductor  had  a  moustache. 
Generally  speaking,  the  relevance  or  Irrelevance  of  material  is  appreciated  bv 
an  adult  being  interviewed,  but  the  position  is  very  different  with  children. 
The  things  they  notice  and  the  relative  values  they  give  to  various  observations 
are  not  the  same  as  those  given  by  the  adult,  and  fact-finding  questions  have  to 
be  much  more  specific  and  direct.   The  danger  inherent  in  being  specific  and  di- 
rect is  that  the  questions  have  to  be  based  on  some  hypothesis,  which  may  be  con- 
firmed without  getting  to  the  root  of  the  problem.   This  point  can  be  appreciated 
more  easily  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  one  who  is  being  ques- 
tioned.  Most  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  accurately  answering  questions 
about  a  certain  situation  and  yet  failing  to  convey  the  underlying  truth.   This 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  law  courts,  where  the  counsel  for  one  side  can  create  a 
totally  false  impression  by  eliciting  from  a  witness  only  those  facts  that  will 
help  his  case;  it  is  not  until  the  cross-examination  by  the  other  counsel  that 
different  facts,  no  less  true  and  no  more  true,  give  a  better  perspective.   It  is 
never  possible  to  find  out  all  the  facts  about  any  situation,  and  an  adult  inter- 
viewing a  child  may,  quite  unintentionally,  behave  like  the  counsel  for  one  side 
without  benefit  of  correction  by  opposing  counsel.   This  is  because  the  roles  of 
the  adult  and  the  child  are  so  unequal.   If  the  child  simply  answers  the  questions 
that  are  put  to  him  and  does  not  feel  free  enough  and  secure  enough  to  explain 
the  points  that  the  adult  did  not  think  of  asking  about,  the  truth  will  never 
become  apparent.   If  a  child  has  been  away  from  school  for  much  of  the  term  be- 
cause of  sickness  and  is  asked  'Did  you  do  well  in  your  term  exams?',  he  may 
answer  in  one  of  two  ways:   'No',  which  might  be  strictly  true,  or  (if  he  is 
sufficiently  sophisticated  and  secure)  'Yes,  in  the  circumstances'.   The  question 
was  simple  and  direct,  and  although  the  child  would  have  answered  truthfully  by 
saying  'No',  he  would  not  have  expressed  the  whole  truth,  and  the  interviewer 
could  have  been  misled. 
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This  situation  often  presents  much  more  of  a  problem  when  working  with  children 
than  with  adults  because  a  child's  experience  is  limited;  and  he  may  not  even 
recognize  that  he  is  being  asked  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  accurately 
without  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  than  he  possesses. 

The  obsessionally  careful  interviewer  may  collect  a  large  number  of  facts  that 
might  be  relevant,  but  which  'over-determine'  the  decision.   This  is  a  common 
fault  with  inexperienced  case-workers,  doctors,  and  psychologists  who  have  spent 
years  learning  how  to  take  'a  full  history'.   If  the  only  decision  to  be  made  is 
whether  a  child  needs  to  be  under  constant  supervision  (for  example,  if  he  is 
suicidal) ,  there  is  no  point  in  questioning  him  at  length  on  his  family  history 
or  on  details  of  his  school  work.   Not  only  is  this  a  waste  of  time,  but  it  may 
cause  difficulty  for  subsequent  interviewers;  most  people  dislike  having  to  answer 
the  same  questions  more  than  once.  What  is  more,  much  unintentional  communication 
can  take  place  about  matters  that  would  have  been  much  better  left  alone.   For  ex- 
ample, if  the  child  is  worried  about  the  relationship  between  his  parents,  but  has 
avoided  thinking  about  it,  questions  on  this  subject  will  arouse  his  anxieties 
without  dealing  with  them.   This  whole  area  may  need  slow  and  careful  handling 
at  a  later  date,  and  should  be  left  until  then.   The  original  interview  needs 
to  disclose  just  one  fact — whether  or  not  there  is  a  danger  of  suicide. 

Some  psychologists  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  ask  more  questions  than  are 
required  to  determine  intelligence.   If  asked  to  assess  the  child's  intelligence, 
they  carry  out  a  psychiatric  diagnostic  interview  as  well,  and  when  the  psychia- 
trist comes  to  see  the  child  the  waters  have  been  thoroughly  muddied.   It  would 
be  equally  disruptive  (although  it  hardly  ever  occurs  in  practice)  for  a 
psychiatrist  to  allow  a  child  to  try  out  an  intelligence  test  before  the  psycho- 
logist examined  him.   I  am  not  suggesting  that  no  psychologist  is  capable  of 
making  a  psychiatric  assessment,  or  that  no  psychiatrist  is  capable  of  administer- 
ing tests — merely  that  each  should  confine  himself  to  the  function  he  is  supposed 
to  perform  on  each  occasion. 

In  any  fact-finding  interview,  except  the  most  superficial  ones,  we  are  dealing 
with  truth  at  different  levels.   For  example,  if  a  child  makes  it  clear  in  an 
interview  that  he  is  afraid  of  all  adult  males,  it  may  be  a  reasonable  or  perhaps 
an  Inescapable  inference  that  he  has  this  attitude  because  he  is  afraid  of 
his  father.   But  if  the  question  is  put  to  him — 'Is  your  father  kind  to  you?'  —  he 
may  answer  'Yes'  and  believe  it.   He  may  believe  it  because  he  wants  to  or  because 
he  has  not  known  what  kind  fathers  are  like.   The  truth  may  be  that  Father  is 
harsh  and  cruel,  even  though  the  fact  as  the  child  sees  it  is  that  Father  is  kind. 
It  often  happens  that  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  is  'truth'  for  the  child 
than  what  is  true  in  a  more  general  sense.   In  other  words  we  have  to  judge  any 
answer  by  asking  the  following  questions:   Is  the  answer  true  in  every  sense?   Is 
the  answer  false,  but  does  the  child  think  it  is  true?  Is  the  answer  false,  and 
does  the  child  know  it  is  false?  Are  we  dealing  with  'hard'  facts  about  which 
there  can  be  no  disagreement — 'What  is  your  name?'  'Do  you  like  your  teacher?'  — 
or  is  this  a  matter  of  opinion  or  value  judgment?  —  'Is  your  teacher  nice?' 

The  essential  problem  facing  the  fact-finding  interviewer  has  been  well  expressed 
by  Piaget: 

It  is  so  hard  not  to  talk  too  much  when  questioning  a  child,  especially 
for  a  pedagogue!   It  is  so  hard  not  to  be  suggestive!   And  above  all,  it 
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is  so  hard  to  find  the  middle  course  between  systematisation  due 
to  preconceived  ideas  and  incoherence  due  to  the  absence  of  any 
directing  hypothesis!   The  good  experimenter  must,  in  fact,  unite 
two  often  incompatible  qualities;  he  must  know  how  to  observe, 
that  is  to  say,  to  let  the  child  talk  freely,  without  ever  check- 
ing or  sidetracking  his  utterance,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must 
constantly  be  alert  for  something  definitive;  at  every  moment  he 
must  have  some  working  hypothesis,  some  theory,  true  or  false, 
which  he  is  seeking  to  check.   When  students  begin,  they  either 
suggest  to  the  child  all  they  hope  to  find,  or  they  suggest  noth- 
ing at  all,  because  they  are  not  on  the  look-out  for  anything,  in 
which  case,  to  be  sure,  they  will  never  find  anything. 1 

FACT-GIVING  INTERVIEWS 

The  fact-giving  interview  is  one  in  which  the  interviewer  decides  which  facts 
he  will  give  to  the  other  person.   A  teacher  giving  a  didactic  lecture  is 
carrying  out  such  an  interview.   If,  however,  he  is  using  a  seminar  type  of 
teaching,  the  situation  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  fact-finding, 
with  the  students  playing  the  interviewer's  role.   This  distinction  is  an 
extremely  important  one;  it  must  be  clearly  understood  who  is  deciding  which 
facts  are  to  be  given.   Forget,  for  a  moment,  the  word  'interview'  and  remem- 
ber that  two  people  are  talking.   Unless  one  dominates  the  other,  no  problem 
will  arise  in  the  selection  of  an  area  for  discussion  because  if  either  is 
dissatisfied  he  will  insist  that  a  different  topic  is  pursued.   If  an  adult 
is  talking  to  a  child,  however,  although  the  adult  may  want  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  the  child  may  want  to  give  it,  they  can  still  disagree  about  which 
information  is  relevant.   If  we  abandon  our  usual  adult  arrogance,  and  with 
it  our  assumption  that  the  adult  is  always  the  interviewer,  we  can  recognize 
that  the  child  may  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  a  fact-giving  interview  be- 
cause the  adult  insists  on  an  irrelevant  fact-finding  interview. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy  and  his  young  sister  have  been  involved  in  a  fight. 
The  sister  starts  shouting  'Johnny  hit  me!'  and  Mother  wants  to  know  if  this 
is  true.   Johnny  wants  to  give  the  facts,  and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  this 
is  a  'fact-giving'  interview.   On  the  other  hand,  if  Mother  is  preoccupied 
with  whether  or  not  Johnny  did  hit  his  sister,  there  may  be  a  breakdown  in 
communication  because  so  far  as  Johnny  is  concerned  the  most  important  point 
to  make  is  that  his  sister  was  objectionable  and  unfair  about  something —  the 
fact  that  he  hit  her  was  not  of  great  importance.   In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion he  may  give  all  sorts  of  facts  that  are  highly  relevant  to  the  central 
theme,  but  Mother  impatiently  refuses  to  listen  to  them  and  keeps  asking  the 
question,  'Did  you  or  did  you  not  hit  her?'   This  example  illustrates  an  essen- 
tial element  in  fact-giving  interviews:   the  person  receiving  the  facts  has  to 
want  to  receive  them  if  the  interview  is  to  be  effective.   If  he  does  not  want 
to,  he  may  not  hear  them  at  all;  or  if  he  does  hear  them,  he  will  soon  forget 
them.   This  is  why  the  seminar  approach  to  teaching  is  often  much  more  valuable 
than  didactic  lectures;  the  teacher  in  a  seminar  or  discussion  group  can  create 
a  question  in  the  mind  of  his  listener,  who  then  actively  wants  to  know  the 

1  J.  Piaget,  The  Child's  Conception  of  the  World,  (Harcourt,  Brace,  New  York, 
1929),  p.  8. 
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answer  and, therefore, pays  more  attention  when  it  is  given.   Manv  an  adult  who 
says  to  a  child  in  exasperation  'You  just  don't  listenl '  is  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  not  listening  because  he  has  no  particular  motivation  to 
do  so — he  just  isn't  interested.   It  is  amazing  how  much  virtuallv  useless  teach- 
ing goes  on  because  it  is  based  on  situations  that  have  no  appeal  to  the  child. 
Many  people  working  with  children  are  out  of  touch  with  the  child's  world,  and 
they  miss  a  lot  of  opportunities  to  engage  the  children's  full  attention  and 
interest.   It  is  worth  noting  here  that  'the  child's  world'  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  world  that  the  adult  sees  around  the  child.   If  a  small  boy 
is  sitting  in  the  classroom  dreaming  of  being  a  pirate,  his  world  is  not  a  class- 
room but  the  high  seas. 

MANIPULATIVE  INTERVIEWS 

A  frequent  function  of  interviewing  is  to  bring  about  a  predetermined  change  in 
the  other  person — to  manipulate  him.   This  may  be  preceded  bv  fact-finding,  but 
the  only  facts  that  need  be  elicited  are  those  that  will  enable  manipulation  to 
be  effective.   There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  manipulation  in  almost  anv 
interview  because  the  interviewer  has  to  bring  the  other  person  into  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  will  communicate.   The  relationship  between  adults  and  chil- 
dren is  such  that  many  of  their  meetings  are  manipulative.   If  a  child  comes 
home  from  school  covered  with  mud,  blood,  and  tears,  shouting  incoherentlv  that 
Johnny  rolled  him  in  the  road,  the  wise  mother  will  not  carry  out  a  fact-finding 
interview;  she  will  say,  'Yes  dear;  your  dinner's  readv.   Go  and  wash  vourself 
and  tell  me  about  it  while  you're  eating.'   These  two  sentences  are  in  fact  a 
manipulative  interview,  because  she  is  concerned  only  with  manipulating  the 
child  into  a  certain  frame  of  mind.   If  she  had  started  looking  for  facts  at 
this  point,  she  would  probably  have  made  the  child  even  angrier  or  sorrier  for 
himself,  and  she  would  not  have  learned  the  facts  anvwav.   It  might  be  noted 
here  that  the  child  may  allow  himself  to  be  manipulated  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  advantages  of  his  doing  so  may  be  so  simple  and  obvious  that  he  will  readilv 
agree;  but  he  may  be  persuaded  because  he  likes  the  adult  concerned — in  other 
words  the  adult  is  selling  himself  rather  than  a  point  of  view. 

The  simplest  (and  therefore  the  most  commonly  used)  method  of  manipulation  is 
the  use  of  force.   This  may  take  the  form  of  moral  blackmail — 'You  will  make 
me  very  unhappy  if  you  do  that' — or  appear  in  other  disguises,  but  force  usuallv 
has  the  disadvantage  that  it  loses  its  effect  when  the  enforcer  is  no  longer 
present. 

TREATMENT  INTERVIEWS 

The  line  between  treatment  and  manipulation  (in  its  broadest  sense)  is  not 
easily  drawn.   Encouraging  a  disheartened  child  could  be  classified  as  either, 
but  the  essential  difference  is  that  manipulative  interviews  impose  a  change 
whereas  treatment  does  not.   It  could  be  said  that  treatment  allows  the  other 
person  to  develop  a  different  attitude  owing  to  changes  in  his  own  thinking. 
He  may  be  manipulated  into  good  behaviour,  or  his  behaviour  changes  because  he 
now  feels  differently. 
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There  are  many  different  types  of  treatment  interviews.   The  simplest  is  the 
supportive  one,  in  which  the  interviewer  essentially  listens,  encourages,  and 
sympathizes  as  required.   Another  is  the  counseling  interview,  which  is  mainlv 
a  rational,  conscious  discussion  of  relatively  clearly  stated  problems.   The 
counsellor  is  not,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  client's  unconscious  motivations, 
but  he  does  not  deal  with  them  directly.   For  example,  a  high  school  student 
may  ask  his  school  counsellor's  opinion  about  dropping  history,  and  point  out 
that  he  is  planning  to  take  a  science  degree  at  university  and  that  historv 
will  be  of  little  use  to  him.   The  counsellor  may  happen  to  know  that  the  his- 
tory teacher  is  like  the  boy's  father  and  that  the  parents  separated  recently. 
The  boy  may  be  quite  aware  of  this  similarity,  or  he  may  be  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  even  to  himself.   All  he  knows  is  that  he  is  unhappy  and  disturbed  in 
the  history  class  and  rationalizes  that  this  is  because  of  the  subject.   It  is 
important  for  the  counsellor  to  be  clear  in  his  own  mind  about  whether  he  is 
carrying  out  a  counselling  or  an  insight-giving  interview.   Some  interviewers 
are  so  delighted  when  they  have  an  insight  into  their  client's  difficulties 
that  they  simply  have  to  share  it  with  him.   In   the  circumstances  mentioned 
above  it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  lad  if  he  is  forced  to  discuss 
his  relationship  with  his  father  at  this  particular  time.   The  school  might 
allow  him  to  drop  history  or  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  transfer  to  a 
different  history  class.   The  advice  that  the  counsellor  gives  will,  ostensibly, 
be  straightforward  counselling.   Alternatively,  he  may  decide  that  this  lad  needs 
insight  into  his  underlying  problem;   in  this  case  the  counsellor  has  to  decide 
whether  to  take  it  up  with  him  or  whether  the  boy  should  be  referred  to  some 
other  source  of  help,  such  as  a  clinic. 

Insight-giving  interviews  are  considered  the  most  advanced  and  effective  form 
of  psychiatric  treatment.   Insight  really  consists  only  of  reformulating  one's 
understanding  in  different  terms — so  the  insight  gained  may  cover  a  small  or  a 
large  area,  and  may  be  fairly  superficial  or  profound.   As  many  of  the  blocks 
to  understanding  are  irrational,  most  insight  of  any  real  value  requires  some- 
thing other  than  rational  explanation  or  discussion.   The  techniques  for  achiev- 
ing this  belong  to  the  realm  of  psychotherapy,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book.   Other  types  of  therapeutic  interviews  include  reciprocal  inhibition, 
hypnosis,  and  so  on. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  INTERVIEWS 

This  type  of  interview  is  seen  when  the  child  is  'shown  off'  before  an  audience, 
perhaps  for  clinical  teaching,  or  on  the  radio  or  TV  or  in  front  of  a  groun  of 
admiring  relatives.   It  is  included  here  because  there  are  dangers  inherent  in 
this  situation.   Children  can  be  extremely  embarrassed  or  resentful  if  informa- 
tion they  have  given  to  one  adult,  apparently  in  confidence,  is  brought  out  be- 
fore a  group  of  strangers.   Of  course,  this  can  apply  to  adults  too,  but  they  are 
more  likely  to  appreciate  the  requirements  of  teaching  students  or  the  need  for  a 
conference  on  their  case;  and  if  they  give  permission  for  a  demonstration  interview, 
they  are  more  likely  to  know  what  they  are  agreeing  to.   Some  children  will  agree 
to  it  without  realizing  what  they  are  in  for  and  will  resent  appearing  in  front  of 
a  group; other  children  crave  an  audience  and,  driven  either  by  a  constitutional 
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streak  of  ham  or  by  fame-seeking  parents,  develop  a  great  skill  at  playing 
'cute'.   They  may  succeed  in  pleasing  an  audience,  but  it  can  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  harm  by  encouraging  attention-seeking  behaviour. 

We  have  seen  that  the  adult  is  usually  in  a  position  to  force  one  or  another 
type  of  interview  upon  a  child,  but  there  is  still  room  for  a  vast  amount  of 
misunderstanding  between  them  on  the  aim  of  the  interview;  even  if  the  child 
is  well  aware  of  what  the  adult  is  trying  to  achieve,  he  may  have  different 
ideas  of  his  own.   The  way  in  which  these  different  aims  can  contradict  or 
confuse  each  other  is  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter. 
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SELF  TEST 


Functions  of  the  Interview 


1.  What  are  some  factors  that  can  complicate  a  fact-finding  interview? 


2.   What  is  the  most  important  requirement  in  a  fact-giving  interview? 


3.   What  is  the  difference  between  treatment  and  manipulation  in  an  inter- 
view? 


4.   According  to  Kadushin,  what  general  purposes  do  most  social  work  inter- 
views focus  upon?  Which  general  purpose  may  be  the  most  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  why? 


5.   Does  a  behaviorist,  who  treats  only  observable  behavior,  still  need  to 
interview? 
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Answers 

1.  A  variety  of  facts  may  be  equally  "true,"  yet  give  different  impressions 
unless  the  total  picture  is  known.   Some  respondents  may  be  mistaken 
about  the  "facts,"  too,  and  there  are  differences  between  "hard  facts" 
and  "opinions."  These  are  just  a  few  of  many  possible  complications. 

2.  The  interviewee  must  be  motivated  to  want  to  receive  the  facts. 

3.  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  question.   In  general,  however,  in 
treatment  the  interviewee  is  aware  of  how  and  why  he  is  asked  to  change; 
in  manipulation,  while  the  change  may  be  equally  beneficial  for  the  inter- 
viewee, he  may  be  less  aware  of  what  the  interviewer  is  doing. 

A.   There  are  informational,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  interviews.   The 
therapeutic  may  often  be  the  most  difficult  because  it  is  highly  indi- 
vidualized— that  is,  there  must  be  a  different  plan  and/or  approach  to 
each  interviewee. 

5.  Yes,  since  the  behaviorist  still  needs  a  history  of  the  behavior  problem, 
and  needs  to  familiarize  the  interviewee  with  the  technique  of  the  treat- 
ment. 


BEGINNING  THE  INTERVIEW 

While  every  part  of  the  interview  contributes  significantly  to  the  process,  the 
beginning  is  particularly  important,  for  it  has  a  special  purpose.   This  Durnose 
is  to  establish  the  setting,  mood, and  pace  most  conducive  to  a  productive  conversa- 
tion between  the  person  interviewed  and  the  interviewer. 

If,  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  and  without  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  people 
are  to  remember  and  provide  the  facts  needed  to  determine  whether  the  particular 
service  can  help  them,  if  they  are  to  understand  explanations  of  essential  points 
and  to  appreciate  requirements  and  conditions,  then  they  must  be  in  as  comfortable 
state  of  mind  as  possible.   Apprehension  and  tension  must  be  eased  insofar  as  this 
can  be  done,  and  the  way  opened  to  a  smoothly- flowing,  progressively-moving  inter- 
view. 

During  the  beginning  phase  of  each  interview  or  series  of  interviews  the  counselor 
should  concern  himself  with  several  questions.   Two  of  the  most  important  questions 
are:   1)  How  should  I  introduce  myself?   2)  How  should  I  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
interview?   Each  of  these  questions  requires  some  thought  in  advance  and  everv 
counselor  should  be  somewhat  prepared  mentally  to  give  an  explanation. 

What  happens  from  the  time  the  client  enters  the  room,  the  initial  impression  he 
gets  of  the  office  itself  and  the  staff,  the  wav  he  is  received  by  the  receptionist, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  interview  itself  opens  and  develops,  inevitably  affect 
the  ability  of  the  client  to  play  his  part  in  the  conversation  with  a  purpose. 
Whether  the  interviewer  successfully  achieves  this  kind  of  beginning  depends  upon 
the  tone  of  the  office,  as  set  by  those  at  the  top,  and  upon  the  spirit  and  compe- 
tence of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  service,  but  the  inter- 
viewer necessarily  plays  the  decisive  role.   Study  of  the  art  of  beginning  will 
help  the  interviewer  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  satisfactory  and  productive  inter- 
view with  the  person  he  is  there  to  serve. 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  INTERVIEWING 
by 
Robert  L.  Kahn  and  Charles  F.  Cannell 


ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIFIC  TYPES  OF  INTRODUCTIONS 

In  some  cases  the  relationship  of  the  information-getting  interview  to  the 
respondent's  goals  is  clearly  apparent  to  the  respondent.   An  example  might 
be  the  case  of  a  worker  who  Is  asked  to  participate  in  a  factory  survey,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  attempt  to  place  each  person  on  his  preferred  work 
shift.   Assuming  the  management's  good  faith,  a  frank  resoonse  is  obviously 
to  the  worker's  advantage.   In  other  studies  this  relationship  is  less  direct 
and  therefore  less  clear.   These  points  will  be  made  more  specific  by  the 
analysis  of  interviewers'  introductions  in  several  tvpical  situations. 

A  SURVEY  INTERVIEW 

The  following  example  is  an  introduction,  slightly  modified,  used  by  an  inter- 
viewer from  the  University  of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center  on  a  survev  of 
consumer  finances . 

Interviewer:   I'm  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.   We're  doing  a  survey  at  this  time  in  this  city  and  in 
other  places  throughout  the  country,  talking  to  people  about  how 
things  are  going  financially  these  days.   The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  Washington  is  interested  in  the  public's  ideas  about  this,  and 
they've  asked  us  to  do  this  nationwide  survey  for  them. 

Respondent:   You  say  you're  from  the  University  of  Michigan? 

Interviewer:   Yes.   The  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
By  the  way,  here's  my  identification. 

Respondent:   Unhuh.   Well,  what's  the  purpose  of  all  this?   I  never  knew  they 
did  all  this. 

Interviewer:   Well,  one  of  the  chief  jobs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  to 
look  after  the  money  matters  of  the  country,  you  know.   In  order  to  know 
how  to  plan  ahead  they  have  to  have  information  that  is  up  to  date  about 
how  people  are  getting  along.   We've  been  doing  this  work  for  them  for  six 
years  now.   They've  put  out  a  whole  series  of  reports  on  it,  like  this  one 
I  have  here.   (Shows  a  report  to  the  respondent.) 

Respondent:   Unhuh,  I  see. 

Interviewer:   You  can  see  by  this  report  that  it's  completely  statistical.   We 

never  use  any  names  on  these  surveys.   It's  all  confidential  and  anonvmous — 
we  never  identify  the  people  at  addresses  we  visit.   We  interview  a  sample 
of  people  in  a  large  number  of  different  cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  addresses  themselves  are  picked  by  chance. 

Respondent:   Well,  what  do  you  want  to  know? 

-23- 
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Let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  the  preceding  introduction  meets  the  general 
requirements  we  specified  earlier.   The  first  of  these  requirements  is  that  the 
Introduction  should  explain  the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  indicate  the  wav  in 
which  the  interview  might  contribute  to  the  Interests  and  goals  of  the  respondent. 
Our  sample  introduction  is  thorough  and  specific  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of 
the  interview.   It  mentions  the  agency  collecting  the  data,  the  agency  for  which 
the  data  are  being  collected,  and  the  broad  economic  purposes  for  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  commissioned  this  research.   The  introduction  is  less  specific  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  interview  might  relate  to  the  goals  and  interests 
of  the  respondent.   This  point  is  not  neglected,  but  is  handled  by  indirection  or 
implication,  in  the  statements  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  interested  in 
the  public's  ideas,  that  the  Board  has  responsibility  for  "looking  after  the  money 
matters  of  the  country,"  and  that  the  surveys  are  carried  on  in  order  to  "know  how 
to  plan  ahead."  The  clear  implication  here  is  that  the  respondent  interested  in 
personal  and  national  financial  stability  will  be  serving  these  goals,  as  well  as 
the  general  one  of  supporting  an  official  governmental  activity,  by  cooperating 
with  the  interviewer. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the  intended  use  of  the  information  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  respondent.   The  sample  introduction  was  adequate  in  this 
respect,  also.   The  respondent  was  told  not  only  the  agencv  which  would  be  utiliz- 
ing the  data,  but  also  the  specific  ways  in  which  the  data  would  be  used.   He  was 
shown  a  report  typical  of  the  final  publication  from  previous  studies,  in  order 
to  reinforce  the  idea  of  statistical  use  of  the  information  and  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  the  information  was  treated  confidentially  and  anonymously. 

The  third  requirement  for  an  interview  introduction  is  that  it  should  make  the 
respondent  understand  what  is  expected  of  him.   The  sample  introduction  handles 
the  indication  of  respondent  role  in  a  general  way.   The  respondent  understands 
that  the  interview  has  to  do  with  his  opinions  on  "how  things  are  going  finan- 
cially these  days,"  that  the  interviewer  will  also  be  asking  about  his  "ideas 
about  this."  Later  in  the  introduction  this  notion  is  repeated  by  the  phrase 
"information  that  is  up  to  date  about  how  people  are  getting  along."  These 
phrases  serve  to  communicate  to  the  respondent  that  his  function  will  be  to 
provide  information,  not  of  an  expert  nature  but  having  to  do  with  himself  and 
his  views. 

In  general,  this  example  represents  an  adequate  introduction,  although  one  which 
might  be  improved  in  several  respects.  It  brought  about  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  householder  to  become  a  respondent. 

A  RELUCTANT  RESPONDENT 

Unfortunately,  approaching  a  respondent  for  a  survey  interview  is  not  always 
as  easy  and  free  of  resistance  as  the  preceding  example  may  seem  to  imply.   To 
point  out  some  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  can  occur  in  introducing  such  a 
study  to  a  reluctant  respondent,  let  us  consider  the  following  example: 
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Interviewer:   I'm  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
We're  doing  a  survey  in  this  city  and  all  over  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  getting  people's  ideas  on  how  they  think  things  are  going  in  the  world 
these  days,  how  different  countries  are  getting  along  together,  and  things 
like  that.   In  order  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  how  people  all  over  the 
country  feel  about  these  things,  we  go  to  a  lot  of  different  cities  and  pick 
some  addresses  just  simply  by  chance,  and  talk  to  somebody  at  those  addresses 
When  we  get  through,  we  put  the  interview  all  together  and  come  out  with  a 
report  that  gives  a  general  picture  for  the  country  as  a  whole.   Of  course, 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  you  understand  that  we  don't  take  any  names;  we  don't 
identify  anyone.  We  merely  want  to  get  something  of  how  people  feel  about 
these  important  issues  of  the  day. 

Respondent:  Well,  I'm  sorry,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  have  the  time  now.   I'm  in  the 
middle  of  my  washing. 

Interviewer:   Oh,  I  see.   Well,  maybe  I  could  come  in  and  talk  with  you  while 
you  went  on  with  your  washing.   I  wouldn't  want  to  hold  you  up  any. 

Respondent:   Oh,  I  don't  know.   Actually  I  don't  know  much  about  foreign  affairs 
anyway.   I  don't  think  you  really  want  to  talk  to  me.   You  ought  to  find 
somebody  who  knows  a  lot  more  than  me. 

Interviewer:  Well,  you  see,  what  we're  interested  in  is  getting  the  opinions 
and  the  ideas  of  all  kinds  of  people  all  over  the  country.   Now,  we  know 
that  the  notion  of  world  affairs  is  pretty  complicated.   What  we  want  is 
just  to  know  how  the  people  feel  and  what  kinds  of  things  they're  thinking 
about.   I  guess  there  aren't  any  of  us  that  know  too  much  about  the  affairs 
of  the  world  these  days. 

Respondent:   Well,  I  know  I  ought  to  read  a  lot  more  than  I  do,  but  I've  got  five 
kids,  and  I  just  don't  have  time  to  keep  up  with  these  things. 

Interviewer:   I  see. 

Respondent:   What  sort  of  things  are  you  asking  about  anyway? 

Interviewer:   Well,  as  I  mentioned,  this  is  part  of  a  study  that  we  are  doing 
all  over  the  country  to  find  out  how  the  people  feel  about  world  affairs . 
Just  what  kinds  of  things  they're  thinking  about  and  what  their  opinions 
are.  You  see,  the  people  in  Washington  are  anxious  to  find  out  how  the 
people  in  the  country  feel — what  kinds  of  things  they're  thinking  about. 

Respondent r   I  see. 

Interviewer:   Why  don't  we  try  a  few  of  the  questions  and  see  how  it  goes? 

Respondent:   Okay.   I'm  willing  to  try  a  few,  but  I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  go 
through  with  it.   Like  I  said  before,  I  just  don't  know  too  much  about 
these  things,  and  I'm  not  sure  as  I'm  going  to  want  to  continue.   But 
a — all  right,  let's  try  and  see  how  it  goes. 
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Comparing  the  first  statement  of  this  interviewer  with  the  introduction  in  the 
preceding  example,  one  notices  that  the  two  are  not  very  dissimilar.   In  this 
case,  the  interviewer  gave  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  the  value 
of  the  survey,  explained  how  the  information  was  to  be  used,  and  indicated  what 
was  to  be  expected  of  the  respondent.   At  this  point,  instead  of  agreeing  to  be 
interviewed,  the  prospective  respondent  showed  resistance. 

Her  first  comment  indicated  that  she  was  concerned  about  competing  pressures 
of  other  activities,  in  this  case  the  washing.   At  this  early  stage  of  the  inter- 
view, the  interviewer  had  little  basis  for  evaluating  the  character  and  strength 
of  her  resistance.   Was  the  pressure  of  the  washing  really  so  great  that  she 
could  not  spare  the  time  for  an  interview,  or  was  her  statement  merely  a  symptom 
of  some  other  source  of  resistance?   The  interviewer  made  a  rather  direct  approach 
to  the  problem  and  accepted  her  statement  at  face  value — which  accounts  for  his 
response,  "Well,  maybe  I  could... talk  with  you  while  you  went  on  with  vour  washing. 

The  housewife's  next  statement  indicates  what  appears  to  be  a  more  basic  source 
of  resistance.   She  has  real  feelings  of  inadequacy  about  her  ability  to  play  the 
respondent  role.   She  answers  that  she  hasn't  time  to  read,  that  she  is  afraid 
she  is  uninformed,  and  therefore  she  does  not  wish  to  be  interviewed.   The  inter- 
viewer handles  her  concern  by  re-emphasizing  the  role  of  the  respondent  and  by 
attempting  to  correct  her  misperception  of  his  purpose,  stressing  that  a  profound 
knowledge  of  international  affairs  is  not  necessary  and  what  is  wanted  is  merely 
opinions  and  attitudes.   He  also  re-emphasizes  the  value  of  the  interview  bv  men- 
tioning its  use  to  "people  in  Washington." 

At  this  point  the  interviewer  feels  that  he  has  partially  broken  down  the  resist- 
ance and  has  brought  about  a  level  of  positive  motivation  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  risk  of  a  little  pressure.   He  suggests  that  they  start  the  interview.   He 
undoubtedly  is  convinced  that  once  the  respondent  hears  the  tvoe  of  questions  the 
questionnaire  contains,  she  will  find  herself  adequate  to  the  role  and  the  inter- 
view can  be  completed  satisfactorily.   Somewhat  reassured, but  still  reluctant, 
the  respondent  agrees  to  start  the  interview.   She  does  make  it  clear  that  at  any 
time  she  may  terminate  the  interview  if  it  becomes  too  threatening. 

PERSONNEL  INTERVIEWS 

The  following  is  an  interview  between  a  personnel  officer  and  an  employee  of  an 
industrial  company. 

Interviewer:   Joe,  I  asked  you  to  come  down  to  talk  about  a  job  on  the  drill 
press.   Remember,  when  you  first  came  on  I  told  you  that  we'd  consider 
you  for  promotion  when  an  opening  came  up.   Well,  Fred  Smith  is  leaving 
and  we  need  someone  on  his  job.   How  does  that  job  look  to  you? 

This  introduction  is  simple  enough  to  require  little  comment.   The  purposes  of 
the  personnel  officer  are  clear  to  the  respondent — that  is,  he  knows  what  his 
role  is,  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  and  the  way  that  the  data  are  to  be  used. 
In  fact,  if  Joe  merely  answers  "Fine"  to  this  question,  we  have  a  complete  inter- 
view. 
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Another  type  of  personnel  interview  offers  a  slightly  more  complicated  example. 

Interviewer:   HelJo,  Bill,  come  on  in.   We've  got  a  job  that  is  probablv  going 
to  be  opening  up  before  long,  and  I  thought  that  you  might  want  to  know 
about  it.   You  remember  that  we  always  like  to  promote  from  within  when 
these  jobs  come  up,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  an  opening  as  a  fore- 
man. 

Respondent:   Yeah,  I  heard  something  might  open  up. 

Interviewer:   We're  going  to  be  needing  at  least  one  foreman  within  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  were  interested.   I 
wanted  to  talk  over  the  job  with  you, and  with  several  other  men  who  are 
in  line  for  promotion,  and  get  some  ideas  as  to  who  might  fit  this  job 
best. 

Respondent:   Well,  I  sure  would  like  to  have  it.   I  think  I  can  really  handle 
the  foreman's  job. 

Interviewer:   Well,  like  I  said,  I'm  interviewing  three  or  four  people  who  are 

eligible  for  promotion,  and  then  the  superintendent  and  I  will  get  together 
and  make  a  decision  as  to  which  one  of  the  men  should  have  the  job. 

Respondent:   I  see. 

Interviewer:   Of  course,  we've  been  going  over  your  record  and  we  know  something 
about  your  qualifications.   I  thought  today  maybe  we  just  ought  to  spend  a 
little  time  getting  your  thinking  about  the  job. 

Let  us  see  how  this  introduction  to  an  interview  meets  the  requirements  stated 
earlier.   In  the  first  place,  the  purpose  is  made  clear  to  the  respondent  in 
the  opening  sentence — that  is,  the  foreman's  job  is  opening  up  and  he  is  being 
considered  for  it.   The  ways  in  which  the  data  are  to  be  used  are  also  made  clear; 
the  interviewer  says  that  he  is  going  to  talk  to  three  or  four  people,  and  that 
these  conversations  will  provide  part  of  the  basis  for  deciding  who  is  to  have 
the  job.   There  is  also  the  implied  notion  that  this  interview  is  to  be  used  as 
an  evaluation.   This  is  not  stated  explicitly,  but  the  implication  is  clear. 
This  should  be  sufficient  to  structure  the  respondent's  role. 

The  third  example  is  a  different  sort  of  interview,  between  a  plant  superintendent 
and  an  employee.   In  this  case  the  respondent  has  been  reported  as  being  insolent. 

Interviewer:   I  called  you  in  today  because  there  is  a  problem  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about.   Bill,  your  foreman  reported  to  me  that  you  were  insolent  to  him 
the  other  day,  and  I  thought  that  we  had  better  talk  about  it  and  see  what 
the  situation  was. 

Let's  stop  the  introduction  at  this  point  to  see  the  implication  of  this  state- 
ment if  the  interviewer  fails  to  give  any  more  of  an  idea  of  what  this  interview 
is  to  be.   First  of  all,  the  purpose  of  the  interview  is  in  a  sense  clear — that 
is,  the  interviewer  wants  the  respondent  to  talk  about  a  particular  situation  and 
relationship.   What  is  not  at  all  clear  is  how  the  information  from  this  interview 
is  to  be  used.   We  can  imagine  that  the  respondent  who  has  been  notified  to  report 
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to  the  superintendent's  office  has  been  anticipating  the  interview  with  some 
concern,  and  this  introduction  probably  heightens  his  anxiety.   He  has  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  this  interview  is  to  inform  him  that  he  is  to  be  fired, 
whether  he  is  to  be  disciplined  in  one  way  or  another,  or  whether  this  is  a 
constructive  interview  in  which  the  unfortunate  work  situation  is  to  be  cleared 
up.   Let's  return  to  the  interview  and  see  how  the  situation  is  clarified  if  the 
interviewer  adds  this  simple  statement: 

Interviewer:  Yes,  I  thought  that  we  ought  to  get  together  and  see  how  we  can 
work  this  thing  out.   After  all,  you  know  that  none  of  us  can  work  our 
best  when  we're  having  troubles,  and  I  thought  if  maybe  we  just  had  a 
chance  to  chat  about  this  we  could  fix  everything  up. 

The  addition  of  these  two  sentences  has  given  a  very  clear  statement  of  how  the 
information  is  to  be  used.   The  statement  is  sufficiently  supportive  that  at  this 
point  the  respondent  should  be  greatly  relieved.   It  appears  that  he  does  not  have 
to  be  concerned  about  being  fired  or  severely  disciplined. 

MEDICAL  INTERVIEW 

In  contrast  with  these  types  of  introductions,  we  have  the  typical  medical  inter- 
view.  In  the  medical  interview  the  physician  is  likely  to  begin  with  the  question, 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  or  "What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?"  The  interview  begins 
with  no  introduction  at  all,  and  the  interviewer  starts  his  questioning  with  no 
prelude.   The  physician  feels  confident  that  the  respondent  role  in  the  medical 
interview  is  so  well  understood  by  the  patient  that  no  introduction  is  necessary. 
Further,  since  the  patient  initiated  the  interview,  the  physician  may  assume  a 
high  level  of  motivation. 

At  times,  however,  the  physician  may  have  a  naive  patient,  unaware  of  the  need 
for  a  complete  medical  case  history,  or  a  patient  who  cannot  understand  the  rele- 
vance of  a  particular  line  of  questioning.   In  such  situations  the  physician  will 
need  to  use  an  introduction  stating  the  purpose  of  the  interview. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  example  of  Mrs.  Johnston  and  the  poll  interviewer  who  asked  her  opinion 
about  women  wearing  shorts  in  the  downtown  area,  we  pointed  out  that  some  inter- 
views make  so  few  demands  on  the  person,  and  the  questions  are  so  short  and  simple, 
that  the  elaboration  of  an  introduction  is  unnecessary.* 

From  the  examples  in  this  section  we  see  that  the  precise  way  in  which  the  inter- 
viewer introduces  the  idea  of  being  interviewed  and  the  topic  of  the  interview  to 
the  respondent  varies  a  good  deal  from  situation  to  situation,  depending  primarily 
upon  the  amount  of  structure  which  the  situation  already  has  when  the  interviewer 
and  respondent  begin  to  interact.   Several  factors  determine  the  degree  to  which 
the  situation  is  structured  prior  to  the  interview,  and  the  form  which  the  intro- 
duction must  take.   One  such  factor  is  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent  has  experi- 
ence with  the  interview  topic  or  knowledge  of  what  is  expected  of  him  prior  to  the 
interview. 

*The  complete  example  is  not  included  in  this  material  but  can  be  examined  in  The 
Dynamics  of  Interviewing  by  R.  L.  Kahn  and  C.  F.  Cannell. 
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A  second  factor  that  determines  the  structuring  of  an  interview  situation,  and, 
therefore,  determines  also  the  kind  of  introduction  required,  is  the  degree  of 
the  respondent's  involvement  and  the  level  of  his  motivation  to  participate  In 
the  interview. 

The  level  of  respondent  motivation,  or  degree  of  involvement,  in  beginning  an 
interview  is  likely  to  be  a  resultant  of  positive  and  negative  forces.   Even  in 
the  introductory  phases  of  the  interview,  the  interviewer  must  recognize  and 
deal  with  any  feelings  of  threat  which  the  respondent  may  have,  any  premonition 
on  the  respondent's  part  that  the  interview  might  in  some  way  disadvantage  him. 
In  introducing  an  interview,  the  interviewer's  assurances  of  anonymity,  confi- 
dential treatment  of  the  data,  and  beneficent  impersonal  uses  of  the  research 
findings  are  typical  devices  to  allay  fear  and  generate  positive  motive  forces. 

ETHICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  STATING  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INTERVIEW 

In  the  preceding  examples,  the  interviewer  attempted  to  convey  to  the  respondent, 
as  completely  as  possible, the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  the  procedure  to  be 
followed.   There  are  interviews,  however,  in  which  the  situation  is  more  compli- 
cated with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  communicating  the  full  purpose  to  the 
respondent.   In  some  cases,  indeed,  to  discuss  fully  with  the  respondent  the  pur- 
pose of  the  interview  would  make  it  impossible  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

Suppose  that  a  person  is  being  interviewed,  by  a  clinical  psychologist  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  emotional  stability.   If  the  clinician  announces 
this  purpose  to  the  respondent,  any  of  several  undesirable  consequences  may 
ensue.   The  respondent  may  distort  information  about  himself,  his  reactions, 
and  his  experiences,  in  a  direction  which  he  considers  will  give  the  impres- 
sion of  calmness  and  stability.   Alternatively,  the  respondent  may  become  so 
upset  by  the  prospect  of  being  examined  for  stability  that  he  will  display  a 
degree  of  excitement  quite  unusual  for  him. 

Clearly  in  such  cases  the  interviewer  roust  be  selective  in  the  information  which 
he  conveys  to  the  respondent  by  way  of  introduction.   At  the  same  time,  to  offer 
the  respondent  a  fictitious  purpose  for  the  interview,  or  to  misrepresent  the 
process  or  the  role  which  the  respondent  will  be  required  to  play,  raises  serious 
ethical  problems.  Without  attempting  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  ethics  of  such 
situations  we  can  point  out  some  principles  which  should  guide  the  interviewer. 

First,  the  interviewer  should  tell  the  respondent  as  much  as  he  can,  without 
negating  the  purpose  of  the  interview.   In  cases  where  information  must  be  with- 
held from  the  respondent,  the  interviewer  should  state  the  general  purpose  of 
the  interview,  withholding  some  information  rather  than  making  a  fictitious 
statement.   Second,  the  interviewer  should,  in  these  cases  as  in  all  others, 
make  clear  to  the  respondent  what  the  process  of  the  interview  will  be,  and 
what  will  be  required  of  hiro  during  the  interview. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  American  Psychological  Association's  Ethical 
Standards  of  Psychologists  will  illustrate  the  point  of  view  which  we  are  advoca- 
ting: "The  psychologist  is  justified  in  misleading  research  subjects  only  when, 
in  his  judgment,  this  is  clearly  required  by  the  problem  being  investigated,  and 
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when  the  above  provisions  regarding  the  protection  of  subjects  are  adhered  to." 
Central  to  these  provisions  is  the  statement:   "Only  when  a  problem  is  signifi- 
cant and  can  be  investigated  in  no  otber  way  is  the  psychologist  justified  in 
exposing  human  subjects  to  emotional  stress  or  otber  possible  harm.   The  psycholo- 
gist, like  other  scientists,  should  protect  the  welfare  of  his  research  subjects." 

A  specific  example  will  clarify  this  point.   Suppose  that  we  wish  to  evaluate 
candidates  for  a  position  in  which  one  of  the  major  requirements  is  ability  to 
think  on  one's  feet,  to  answer  unexpected  questions  clearly  and  quickly,  and  in 
general  to  interact  spontaneously  and  effectively  with  others.  We  might  conclude 
that  one  way  of  evaluating  the  abilities  of  a  candidate  to  hold  such  a  position 
would  be  to  interview  him,  attempting  to  create  in  the  interview  some  of  the  kinds 
of  situations  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  on  the  job.   In  introducing  tbe  subject 
of  such  an  interview  to  the  candidate,  it  would  be  possible  and  appropriate  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  being  considered  for  a  position,  and  that  it  was  decided 
that  a  personal  interview  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
job  and  give  the  interviewer  a  chance  to  learn  something  about  his  interests  and 
abilities.   The  interviewer  would  not,  however,  go  on  to  explain  that  an  additional 
and  specific  purpose  of  the  interview  was  to  present  the  respondent  with  the  kinds 
of  situations  he  might  encounter  on  the  job,  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  his  abilitv 
to  handle  such  situations. 

In  such  a  case,  the  purpose  introduced  to  the  respondent  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  is  incomplete.   The  only  valid  reason  for  limiting  the  respondent's 
information  about  the  interview,  even  to  this  degree,  is  that  providing  him  with 
more  complete  information  as  to  the  purpose  would  invalidate  the  appraisal  func- 
tion of  the  interview. 


INTERVIEWING:   ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS 

by 
Annette  Garrett 


LISTENING  BEFORE  TALKING 

OR  "BEGIN  WHERE  THE  CLIENT  IS" 

The  first  step  in  an  interview  is  to  help  the  interviewee  relax  and  feel  fairly 
comfortable.   Naturally,  this  is  difficult  to  accomplish  unless  the  interviewer 
himself  is  relaxed.   Sometimes  the  client  can  quickly  be  put  at  ease  by  letting 
him  state  his  purpose  in  coming,  sometimes  by  giving  him  a  brief  account  of  why 
he  was  asked  to  come.   In  either  case,  an  advisable  next  step  is  to  encourage 
him  to  talk  and  then  to  listen  carefully  while  he  speaks  of  what  is  on  the  "top" 
of  his  mind  in  connection  with  the  interview.   This  gives  the  interviewer  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  him,  to  know  what  language  he  speaks,  literally  and 
figuratively.   It  makes  clear  the  kind  of  questions,  comments,  and  suggestions 
that  should  later  be  directed  to  him  and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  formu- 
lated.  It  is  as  unsatisfactory  to  talk  Harvard  English  with  a  person  used  to 
popular  slang  as  it  is  to  use  slang  expressions  with  a  professor  totally  unfamiliar 
with  them. 

Even  when  our  primary  interest  in  a  given  interview  is  to  obtain  the  answers  to 
a  set  of  questions,  we  can  profit  much  from  letting  the  client  talk  rather  freely 
at  first.   He  will  usually  reveal  the  answers  to  many  questions  without  their 
being  asked  and  often  will  suggest  the  best  methods  of  approach  for  obtaining  any 
additional  information  that  is  required. 

Where  suggestions  are  to  be  made  by  the  interviewer,  it  is  even  more  important 
to  let  the  client  express  himself  first.   Sometimes  he  will  even  suggest  the 
course  of  action  that  the  interviewer  intends  to  advise,  and  in  such  case  his 
own  suggestion  can  simply  be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  the  fact  that  he  regards 
it  as  coming  from  himself  making  it  more  likely  that  he  will  carry  it  out.   In 
other  cases  the  client  may  reveal  a  deep-seated  hostility  to  the  suggestions 
about  to  be  made,  and  in  this  case  the  interviewer  is  warned  to  proceed  with 
caution  and  to  attempt  to  discover  and  remove  or  modify  the  emotional  causes  back 
of  the  hostility  before  proposing  his  plan. 

Another  advantage  in  letting  the  interviewee  talk  first  is  that  it  tends  to 
counteract  any  preconceived  ideas  about  him  which  the  interviewer  may  have 
allowed  himself  to  entertain.   It  gives  the  interviewer  the  immense  advantage 
of  being  able  to  see  the  situation  and  the  client's  problem  from  the  client's 
point  of  view.   Since  it  is  the  client  who  eventually  must  act,  it  is  obviously 
advantageous  to  start  from  where  he  is  rather  than  from  some  vantage  point  of 
the  interviewer,  even  though  the  latter  might  otherwise  be  superior. 

If  someone  comes  in  and  asks  for  a  job  and  the  interviewer  proceeds  at  once  to 
make  a  number  of  suggestions,  he  may  well  be  surprised  later  to  find  that  the 
client  has  adopted  not  one  of  them.   Upon  further  examination  the  worker  may 
find  out-  what  he  might  well  have  discovered  in  the  first  interview,  if  he  had 
done  more  listening  and  less  talking,  that  the  client's  real  worry  was  that 
he  couldn't  hold  a  job  if  he  got  one,  or  that  he  didn't  see  how  he  could  take  a 
job  because  his  wife  and  children  were  sick  at  home  and  needed  constant  care. 
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THE  INTERVIEWER'S  ATTITUDES 

The  importance  of  the  interviewer's  attitudes  will  have  become  clear  by  now. 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  interviewee's  attitudes  and  the  conduct  of  an 
interview  without  commenting  on  the  interviewer's  attitudes  at  every  point. 
All  the  things  said  about  understanding  human  beings  apply  also  to  the  inter- 
viewer, for  he  too  is  a  human  being,  with  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious 
motivation,  ambivalence,  prejudices,  and  objective  and  subjective  reasons  for 
his  behavior.   He  brings  to  his  relationship  with  the  interviewee  his  own  pre- 
determined attitudes,  which  may  profoundly  affect  that  relationship.   He  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  impute  to  others  his  own  feelings  and  may  thus  seriously 
misunderstand  his  client's  situation  and  problem.   If  he  is  unable  to  bear 
frustration  or  poverty,  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  his  client's 
toleration  of  it.   An  interviewer  who  finds  it  difficult  to  reveal  himself  to 
others  may  decide  that  a  client  should  not  be  "probed,"  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  client  wants  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  helped  to  talk.   We  now  discuss 
two  of  the  many  specific  respects  in  which  the  interviewer  needs  to  be  partic- 
ularly  aware  of  his  own  feelings  in  order  to  be  able  to  help  the  client  satis- 
factorily. 

Prejudices 

Most  of  us  often  remark  the  prejudices  of  others  but  seldom  are  conscious  of 
our  own,  for  in  our  own  case  we  regard  them  as  natural  opinions.  When  we  are 
irritated  or  enthusiastic,  when  we  react  with  anger,  disgust,  shame,  pride,  or 
love,  it  seems  as  if  such  situations  would  naturally  cause  such  feelings  in  any 
normal  person.   A  helpful  step  in  discovering  our  own  prejudices  is  to  jot  down 
a  list  of  those  we  know  others  to  possess.   A  little  self-scrutiny  will  then  con- 
vince us  that  these  are  not  as  alien  to  our  own  attitudes  as  we  may  have  assumed. 

We  usually  think  of  prejudices  as  large  over-all  attitudes,  such  as  race  prejudice, 
class  prejudice,  religious,  or  political  prejudice.   Here  we  are  concerned  rather 
with  much  smaller  matters,  subtler  and  more  easily  escaping  notice.   We  find  ex- 
aggerated dislikes  of  sloppy  dressers,  flashy  dressers,  skinny  people,  fat  Deople, 
show-offs,  weak  men,  aggressive  women,  blondes,  brunettes,  or  redheads.   Elsewhere 
we  find  exaggerated  fondness  for  blondes,  brunettes,  or  redheads,  arrow-collared 
Tarzans ,  pipe-smokers,  women  with  slender  ankles,  or  men  with  curly  hair.   Some 
interviewers  prefer  rather  self-sufficient  clients  who  state  their  cases  incisively; 
others  prefer  meek  clients  who  need  considerable  help  to  express  their  needs;  few 
can  avoid  responding  with  warm  satisfaction  to  "grateful"  clients. 

A  comparison  of  our  own  list  of  prejudices  with  those  of  others  will  reveal  the 
great  variety  in  different  individuals'  attitudes  toward  the  same  sort  of  occur- 
rence.  For  example,  everyone  has  distinct  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  what  is  really 
intolerable.   Some  can  easily  tolerate  and  attempt  to  understand  the  alcoholic 
but  find  a  lazy  person  intolerable.   For  another  laziness  stirs  no  personal  emo- 
tion but  lying  is  an  unpardonable  sin.   "I  don't  care  what  a  person  does  so  long 
as  he  is  honest.   I  cannot  bear  to  be  deceived."  Again,  for  others,  even  the  most 
involved  deception  is  passed  over  as  a  "white  lie"  but  poor  housekeeping  is  beyond 
the  pale.   A  few  find  murder  more  easily  acceptable  than  procrastination.   In  so 
far  as  an  interviewer  can  discover  his  own  areas  of  intolerance,  his  own  list  of 
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unpardonable  sins,  he  mas  made  a  start  toward  self-disciplined  control  of  his 
feelings  in  his  relationships  with  others. 

When  an  interviewer  first  learns  that  he  should  be  nonjudgmental,  should  not 
become  angry,  should  not  become  dependent  upon  the  interviewee's  affection  and 
response,  he  tries  to  suppress  his  feelings,  and  as  a  result  he  tends  to  become 
artificial  and  stilted  in  his  responses.   It  would  be  better  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  such  feelings  and  to  learn  to  control  their  expression,  for  these 
feelings  are  not  unnatural  but  merely  inappropriate  in  the  professional  situa- 
tion.  If  an  interviewer  is  aware  that  he  is  becoming  angry,  he  is  then  in  a 
position  to  regulate  his  own  feelings  better  than  if  he  denies  to  himself  that 
he  has  such  feelings.   Control  of  feelings  rather  than  absence  of  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  is  the  goal. 

Acceptance 

We  have  spoken  of  the  value  of  tolerance  in  an  interviewer.   But  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  an  interviewer  can  accept  aberrant  behavior  or  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  a  client  and  yet  maintain  his  own  and  the  community's  standards.   Interviewers 
sometimes  learn  that  they  should  be  "accepting"  without  knowing  very  clearly  what 
is  involved  in  acceptance.   Knowing  the  word  gives  them  a  false  assurance  that 
they  understand  its  significance. 

In  the  training  of  the  individual  certain  standards  of  behavior  are  inevitably 
imposed,  first  by  parents  and  later  by  society.   It  is  natural  that  the  indivi- 
dual in  learning  to  condemn  his  own  unacceptable  behavior  should  include  in  his 
condemnation  similar  behavior  on  the  part  of  others.   If,  for  example,  he  has 
learned  to  be  neat,  he  tends  to  abhor  slovenliness  in  others.   The  interviewer 
must  learn  to  counteract  this  perfectly  natural  tendency  to  condemn  all  behavior 
that  conflicts  with  his  own  standards.   Toward  almost  every  problem  that  a  client 
brings,  the  interviewer  has  developed  an  attitude  of  approval  or  disapproval  based 
on  his  own  experiences,  and  he  tends  to  assume  that  this  attitude  represents  the 
norm.   As  his  professional  training  and  experience  grow,  he  recognizes  that  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  individual  variation  in  human  responses  to  a  given  situation. 
This  may   lead  him  to  try  to  accept  all  such  behavior,  to  carefully  refrain  from 
evaluating  it.   But  this  clearly  is  an  extremely  limited  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  acceptance,  involving  as  it  does  only  an  arid,  nonjudgmental  impartiality. 
Real  acceptance  is  primarily  acceptance  of  the  feelings  given  expression  by  behavior 
and  does  not  necessarily  involve  acceptance  of  unsocial  behavior  at  all;  real  accept- 
ance involves  positive  and  active  understanding  of  these  feelings  and  not  merely 
a  negative  and  passive  refusal  to  pass  judgment. 

A  merely  negative  attitude  of  not  passing  judgment  on  a  client's  unusual  behavior 
is  often  interpreted  by  him  as  a  condoning  of  that  behavior,  a  repudiation  of  a 
standard  he  himself  accepts  but  has  failed  to  live  up  to.  The  client  tends 
to  reject  the  interviewer  as  an  unfit  guide  or  at  the  other  extreme  to  continue 
and  increase  his  undesirable  behavior,  thus  trying  out  the  interviewer  to  see  how 
far  he  can  go  in  his  nonconformity.   A  man  who  makes  no  effort  to  get  a  job,  for 
instance,  may  find  his  dilatoriness  so  accepted  by  the  interviewer  that  he  grad- 
ually gives  up  the  struggle  for  self -maintenance  entirely.   A  child  whose  petty 
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stealing  is  ignored  is  not  at  all  reassured,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  confronted 
by  the  interviewer  with  knowledge  of  this  misbehavior  and  yet  convinced  that  in 
spite  of  this  the  worker  accepted  him  in  the  fuller  sense  of  understanding  his 
feelings  and  the  emotional  conflicts  which  induced  his  stealing.   A  child  feels 
that  a  person  who  thus  understands  him  is  his  friend.   Such  a  person's  recogni- 
tion of  his  behavior  will  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  he  wants  to  help  overcome  it. 

To  accept,  then,  is  not  to  condone  antisocial  behavior  but  to  understand  it  in 
the  sense  of  understanding  the  feelings  it  expresses.   In  a  worker's  early  acquaint- 
ance with  a  client  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know,  let  alone  understand  speci- 
fically, all  the  various  factors  responsible  for  given  behavior.   In  such  early 
stages  we  make  use  of  the  best  knowledge  we  have  available  at  that  time,  namely, 
the  general  familiarity  we  have  acquired  through  theory  and  experience  with  the 
basic  underlying  dynamics  of  human  behavior.   We  know  that  a  person  who  appears 
angry  and  belligerent  may,  in  fact,  be  feeling  anxious  and  fearful,  that  one  who 
appears  demanding  may  have  no  other  way  to  express  his  hurt  pride  and  guilt  about 
asking  advice  or  aid.   Understanding  of  this  sort  lays  the  groundwork  for  real 
acceptance.   As  an  interviewer's  knowledge  of  the  client  deepens,  however,  his 
general  knowledge  is  enlarged  by  an  understanding  of  the  particular  pressures 
active  in  this  specific  situation.   His  general  acceptance  develops  into  more 
specific  understanding.   Such  detailed  understanding  is  not  always  possible,  but 
the  more  definite  it  is  the  more  effective  the  worker  can  be. 

Sometimes  an  interviewer,  relying  on  his  general  understanding,  says  too  readilv, 
"I  understand,"  and  thus  confuses  and  blocks  the  client  in  his  attempt  to  present 
the  details  that  would  be  needed  for  more  specific  understanding.   The  interviewer 
means  that  he  wants  to  understand,  or  does  understand  in  general,  whereas  the  client 
realizes  that  he  certainly  does  not  yet  know  about  the  specific  factors  of  his  case. 
It  often  would  be  far  better  for  the  interviewer  to  say,  "I  do  not  understand,"  for 
then  the  client  would  realize  that  the  interviewer  wants  to  understand  but  needs 
more  information. 

Another  easy  error  is  to  offer  false  reassurances.   "I'm  sure  you'll  soon  be  well." 
"I  know  you'll  get  a  job  soon."   "Everything  will  be  all  right."   Such  remarks,  far 
from  reassuring  the  client,  usually  cause  him  rather  to  doubt  the  worker's  under- 
standing of  the  situation  and  consequently  his  ability  to  help.   It  would  be  more 
judicious  and  also  more  helpful  to  be  realistic  about  the  situation,  to  offer  hope 
only  where  there  is  good  ground  for  it.   The  interviewer's  recognition  of  the 
client's  own  doubts  can  itself  be  reassuring,  for  the  client  feels  that  he  has 
in  the  interviewer  someone  who  knows  the  worst  and  yet  will  still  help  him. 

In  the  relationship  between  interviewer  and  interviewee,  intellectual  understand- 
ing is  clearly  insufficient  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  emotional  understanding 
as  well.   Intellectual  knowledge  may  suffice  for  mathematics  or  logic,  but  to 
understand  intellectually  the  successive  movements  of  dancing  or  skiing  does  not 
qualify  one  as  a  good  dancer  or  skier.   Similarly,  in  our  relationships  with  other 
human  beings,  intellectual  understanding  is  barren  unless  accompanied  by  emotional 
understanding.   To  know  about  emotions  and  feelings  is  not  enough.   One  should  be 
able  to  "sense"  their  existence  and  their  degree  and  quality.   Such  ability  does 
not  come  merely  from  reading  a  book  such  as  this  or  merely  from  classroom  study, 
but  requires  the  constant  application  of  theoretical  knowledge  in  practical  day-to- 
day contact  with  human  beings  and  their  objective  or  subjective  problems. 


SELF  TEST  35 

Beginning  the  Interview 

1.  What  is  the  first  important  task  in  beginning  an  interview? 

2.  What  type  of  conversation  is  useful  when  beginning  an  interview? 


3.   How  should  the  interviewer  ease  the  transition  into  the  general  purpose  of 
the  interview? 


4.   In  the  initial  phases  of  the  interview,  what  task  must  be  accomplished  if 
the  interview  is  not  to  fail? 


5.   What  are  some  particular  problem  aspects  encountered  when  beginning  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  client? 


6.   Why  are  the  interviewer's  attitudes  important  to  the  success  of  the  inter- 
view? 


7.   What  is  the  difference  between  accepting  a  client  and  accepting  a  client's 
behavior? 


8.   In  review,  what  does  Kahn  say  the  three  requirements  in  beginning  an  inter- 
view are? 
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Answers 

1.   To  put  the  client  at  ease,  to  listen  and  see  what  is  on  his  mind;  that  is, 
"to  begin  where  the  client  is." 


2.  Informal,  chatty  -  to  ease  the  client. 

3.  By  asking  a  general  question  to  which  the  interviewee  may  easily  respond. 

4.  The  purpose  or  objective  of  the  interview  must  be  made  clear;  also,  the 
purpose  must  be  possible  to  attain,  and  agreeable  to  the  client. 

5.  The  client  may  be  confused,  apathetic,  hostile;  the  interviewer  mav  have 
to  provide  more  structure,  and  rely  more  on  the  authority  of  his  position. 
The  interviewee  may  be  anxious,  dishonest,  evasive,  uncertain  as  to  purpose. 

6.  The  interviewer  must  try  to  know  his  own  attitudes  and  prejudices  and  be 
able  to  control  them  in  order  to  be  able  to  interview  successfully  a  wide 
variety  of  clients.   This  is  the  non- judgmental  approach  to  interviewing. 
Note:   This  does  not  mean  the  interviewer  should  try  to  suppress  his  natural 
feelings.' 

7.  While  it  is  necessary  for  the  interviewer  to  approach  the  interviewee  in  a 
non- judgmental  fashion,  this  does  not  mean  the  interviewer  should  support 
the  client's  behavior  when  it  is  destructive  and/or  inappropriate. 


8.   To  explain  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  to  make  clear  to  the  interviewee 
the  uses  to  which  the  information  will  be  put,  and  to  make  the  interviewee 
understand  what  will  be  expected  of  him. 
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CASE  EXAMPLE  FOR  "BEGINNING  THE  INTERVIEW" 


Please  read  the  following  fictitious  case  example.   Try  to  discover  what  special 
difficulties  an  interviewer  might  have  in  beginning  an  interview,  and  how  it 
should  be  done.   Try  to  answer  the  questions  which  follow  the  example.   When 
you  have  done  so,  compare  your  responses  to  the  answer  key  on  the  following 
page.   Remember,  however,  that  there  is  no  one  "right"  answer.   The  interviewer 
should  usually  do  what  he  feels  comfortable  with — and  that  which  works  for  him. 


Case: 


John,  age  16,  is  ready  to  be  released  into  the  community  from  a  boys' 
school.   A  counselor  has  been  assigned  to  him;  this  is  the  counselor's 
first  case  as  a  new  employee.   Given  John's  case  file,  the  counselor 
reviews  it.   He  notes  that  John  originally  got  into  trouble  mainly  for 
repeated  car  theft.   In  addition,  his  school  performance  was  poor  and  he 
was  frequently  truant.   There  is  some  indication  that  John  had  difficulty 
in  interpersonal  relationships.   He  had  a  tendency  to  overeat,  and  he 
stutters  when  nervous.   The  original  social  study  indicates  that  John 
needs  a  highly  protective  environment.   There  is  little  hope  that  he 
will  ever  be  returned  to  his  natural  family,  as  the  home  is  itself 
recently  broken  by  divorce.   In  addition,  the  counselor  notes  that  a 
local  child  welfare  agency  is  working  with  the  mother,  and  even  contem- 
plating asking  for  custody  of  the  other  children  in  the  family.   However, 
the  boys'  school  report  notes  that  John  is  extremely  interested  in  return- 
ing home  as  soon  as  possible.   The  counselor  perceives,  then,  that  for 
John  "getting  home"  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  interview.   Yet  the  counselor 
knows  that  this  is  impossible,  at  least  in  the  near  future. 


Questions : 

1.   Will  the  "setting"  of  the  interview  make  any  difference  in  how  the  inter- 
view begins? 


2.   How  can  the  counselor  introduce  himself  to  John  and  explain  his  purpose  in 
the  interview? 


3.   How  can  the  counselor  begin  the  interview  so  that  he  can  establish  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  purpose? 


(Answers  on  following  page) 
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Answers : 

1.  The  interviewer  can  most  always  choose  the  setting.   And,  especially  when 
he  anticipates  problems,  he  may  want  the  setting  to  be  as  relaxed  and  in- 
formal as  possible.   The  counselor,  to  reduce  the  threat  of  his  position 
and  authority,  may  want  to  meet  the  interviewee  on  his  own  territory — for 
example,  in  his  room  or  a  recreation  area — as  long  as  there  is  privacy. 

2.  The  counselor  should  try  to  be  relaxed  and  informal,  with  an  honest  approach. 
The  interviewee  should  understand  the  counselor's  role,  what  his  -job  is,  and 
what  he  does.   An  interviewer  should  not  assume  prior  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  interviewee. 


3.   The  counselor  should  be  open  and  frank.   If  John  cannot  return  home,  this 
should  be  explained  to  him.   The  counselor  should  discuss  what  he  has  to 
offer.   In  this  case,  he  may  well  have  to  deal  with  feelings  of  hostility 
on  John's  part.   Thus,  in  this  first  interview  he  may  not  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  purpose  they  can  both  agree  on.   But  delay  is  better  than  for  the 
interviewer  to  have  a  hidden  purpose — this  makes  a  poor  beginning  and  would 
likely  cause  the  counselor  more  trouble  later.   In  other  words,  the  "shortest" 
interview  is  not  always  the  most  "efficient." 


MIDDLE  PHASE  OF  THE  INTERVIEW 

An  essential  element  in  interviewing  skill  is  the  ability  to  keep  in  mind  the 
person  with  whom  one  is  talking,  and  to  help  him  to  participate  effectively 
In  the  interview.   The  interviewer  must  always  be  alert  to  the  possible  impact 
of  the  conversation  upon  the  other  person.   He  must  also  be  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  creative  intelligence  and  ingenuity  if  he  is  to  explain  the  service 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  the  person  interviewed  to  provide  the  necessary  facts, 
to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  service,  and  to  carry  out  such  responsibili- 
ties as  may  be  his  as  a  potential  or  actual  beneficiary  of  what  the  service  has 
to  offer. 

The  first  and  most  important  aspect  of  an  interviewer's  job  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  interviewee  can  hear  and  understand  what  is  being  said.   It  is  always  impor- 
tant for  the  interviewer  to  speak  clearly  and  directly  to  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed so  that  the  client  can  see  the  interviewer's  lips  and  expression.   Avoid 
unaccented  kinds  of  speech  and  pause  when  appropriate  so  that  the  interviewee 
can  comment  if  he  (she)  so  desires.   The  pace  and  rate  of  movement  of  the  inter- 
view is  also  important  and,  therefore,  the  interview  should  start  with  simple 
questions  and  progress. 

Technical  vocabulary  should  not  be  used  or  if  it  is  used  it  must  be  translated 
and  explained  to  the  client's  satisfaction.   The  interviewer  must  be  able  to 
accept  what  the  interviewee  says  to  him  without  criticising  the  behavior  or 
imposing  his  own  ideas  upon  the  client. 


READINGS : 

The  Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center,  Inc. ,  Vocational  Diagnostic 
Interviewing ,  April  1972.   (Pages  1-16  which  follows  immediatelv  in 
this  booklet) 

Kadushin,  Alfred,  The  Social  Work  Interview,  New  York  and  London, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1972.  (Pages  41  -  44  and  47  -  55 
which  accompanies  this  course) 
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TECHNIQUES  FOR  CONTROLLING  THE  INTERVIEW 

1.  Keep  the  applicant  talking.   The  applicant  should  talk  more  than  half  of  the 
time.   It  is  important  that  you  start  the  interview  by  asking  very  general 
questions  as  specific  questions  will  tend  to  reduce  talking. 

You  may  have  to  decrease  the  threat  of  the  situation.   Many  applicants  will 
be  somewhat  fearful  of  the  situation,  and  their  high  anxietv  may  interfere 
with  their  ability  to  communicate.   Factors  which  could  raise  the  applicant's 
anxiety  level  include:   the  interviewer  seen  as  an  authority  figure;  gross 
differences  in  age;  sex  or  race  difference. 

You  may  have  to  increase  the  threat  of  the  situation.   An  applicant  mav  be 
uncooperative  because  he  does  not  take  the  situation  seriously.   For  example, 
you  could  inform  him  that  the  interview  will  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
whether  or  not  service  can  be  provided,  the  type  of  job  he  might  get,  or  of 
amount  of  pay  for  this  job.   The  message  you  are  attempting  to  convey  is  that 
unless  he  cooperates  fully  with  you,  he  will  be  jeopardizing  his  chances  for 
meaningful  employment. 

Inferring  that  what  you  can  do  for  the  applicant  is  directly  influenced  by 
his  cooperation  during  the  interview  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  anxietv. 
Conversely,  inferring  that  your  particular  job  is  designed  to  assist  people 
who  are  in  the  predicament  the  applicant  finds  himself  in  sets  you  up  as  an 
expert.   Because  people  with  problems  feel  more  comfortable  with  someone  who 
is  familiar  and  experienced  with  their  type  of  problem,  their  anxiety  will  be 
reduced. 

The  way  you  sit,  your  non-verbal  responses,  and  your  manner  of  speech  can  be 
used  as  tools  to  control  talking.   Obviously  a  person  will  relax  if  vou  are 
somewhat  informal,  and  conversely  he  will  become  anxious  if  vou  are  verv  formal 
in  your  approach. 

2.  Keep  the  applicant  on  the  topic  you  need  information  about.   You  may  want  to 
stay  on  the  topic  you  have  been  discussing.   As  previously  mentioned,  it  is 
better  to  start  with  general  questions  or  remarks  ("What  kind  of  a  job  are 
you  interested  in?").   Move  towards  the  specific  If  you  do  not  get  the  desired 
results.   From  the  general  to  the  specific,  a  progression  of  techniques  to  keep 
you  on  the  topic  would  be: 

a.   Repeat  a  critical  work,  phrase,  or  sentence  that  the  applicant  has 
just  used.   This  will  encourage  him  to  continue  to  expand  on  that 
topic.   Since  the  only  stimulus  you  have  provided  are  his  own  words, 
this  frees  him  to  move  in  any  direction  he  desires.   Again  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  less  stimulus  you  provide,  the  more  meaning- 
ful the  answer  should  be.   Given  the  following  situation  with  the 
applicant  discussing  his  past  experience,  he  casually  mentions:   "Of 
course,  it's  important  to  do  a  good  job  when  your  supervisor  has  it 
in  for  you."  The  interviewer  could  respond:   "Supervisor?"   "Super- 
visor has  it  in  for  you?"   "You  think  your  supervisor  had  it  in  for 
you  on  that  job?" 
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b.  Ask  a  related  question  that  cannot  be  answered  ves  or  no.   This 
will  limit  his  response  somewhat,  but  will  keep  you  on  the  topic 
and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  use  the  previously  mentioned  tech- 
nique if  you  deem  it  feasible.   ("Would  vou  tell  me  a  little  more 
about  your  last  job?") 

c.  State  an  area  you  would  like  to  hear  about.   You  are  again  limit- 
ing the  response,  as  he  is  now  responding  to  your  request  rather 
than  what  he  may  want  to  talk  about.   ("Tell  me  more  about  vour 
supervisor. ") 

d.  Define  specifically  what  it  is  you  want  to  know.   The  applicant  is 
now  asked  to  respond  to  a  specific  question  in  a  factual  manner. 
Your  question  may  be  answered,  but  it  is  unlikely  you  will  get  any 
additional  information.   ("Why  didn't  vou  get  along  with  your  super- 
visor?") 

You  may  want  the  applicant  to  change  the  topic  you  have  been  discussing.   There 
are  basically  three  ways  to  change  to  a  new  topic:   (a)  as  soon  as  the  tonic 
is  mentioned;  (b)  some  time  after  a  topic  has  been  mentioned;  and  (c)  by  pro- 
viding a  transitional  statement. 

a.  Because  you  are  trying  to  keep  the  interview  meaningful  and  personal, 
the  best  way  to  move  to  a  new  topic  occurs  at  the  moment  the  appli- 
cant mentions  it.   The  same  general  to  specific  techniques  outlined 
above  also  apply  here.   Given  the  following  situation  such  as  the 
applicant  generally  talking  about  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  get- 
ting to  work  he  says:   "I've  never  had  any  problem  getting  to  work 
on  time  providing  the  freeways  aren't  backed  up  for  10  miles."   The 
interviewer  could  respond:   "You  mentioned  freeways  being  clogged. 
How  do  you  generally  get  to  work?" 

b.  Circumstances  may  prevent  you  from  changing  the  topic  when  it  is 
first  mentioned.   When  this  happens,  attempt  to  refocus  the  appli- 
cant by  alluding  to  the  area  he  previously  mentioned  (general)  or 
by  asking  him  to  tell  you  more  about  a  particular  topic  (specific) . 
("You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  had  no  difficulty  getting  to  work 
when  the  freeways  weren't  clogged.   Do  you  think  the  area  you  live 
in  will  present  that  kind  of  problem?") 

c.  Should  the  applicant  continue  to  talk  about  an  area  that  you  have 
sufficient  information  on  or  do  not  wish  to  discuss,  and  he  does 
not  bring  up  another  topic,  your  only  recourse  is  to  provide  a 
statement  that  will  allow  a  natural  transition  to  take  place. 
This  technique  is  important  because  if  you  change  the  topic  too 
abruptly  he  may  sense  that  you  are  not  really  interested  in  his 
remarks.   A  transition  can  best  be  done  by  making  a  personal  re- 
mark about  something  he  may  have  said  or  done,  and  connecting  it 
with  an  area  that  you  wish  to  hear  about.   The  general  to  specific 
techniques  can  also  be  used  here.   ("You  mentioned  freeways.   Do 
you  usually  drive  or  take  the  bus  around  the  city?") 
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1.  Applicant  Evasiveness 

Some  applicants  may  become  evasive  to  avoid  anxiety  producing  situations. 
Evasiveness  may  take  several  different  forms.   One  applicant  may  refuse  to 
talk  about  his  problems.   Another  may  deny  that  he  has  a  problem.   Another 
applicant  may  change  the  topic  as  soon  as  the  problem  area  is  mentioned. 
Other  applicants  may  answer  questions  with  questions,  with  meaningless 
statements,  or  with  statements  assuming  that  you  already  know  the  answer. 

Some  of  the  topic  control  techniques  described  previously  may  be  used,  but 
because  the  applicant  is  evasive  (either  consciously  or  unconsciously),  vou 
will  probably  need  stronger  methods. 

The  techniques  described  below  also  move  from  the  general  to  the  specific. 
When  you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  applicant,  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  succeeding  by  using  non-directive  techniques.   The  better  you 
know  the  applicant,  the  more  blunt  you  can  be.   In  any  case,  you  should 
not  be  any  more  blunt  than  you  would  be  with  a  friend.   If  you  get  too  di- 
rect, you  may  tend  to  interrogate  the  applicant,  which  is  likely  to  be  an 
unpleasant  experience  for  him. 

You  could  comment  that  what  the  applicant  just  said  was  interesting  and  some- 
what connected  to  the  topic,  but  that  you  are  really  interested  in  knowing 
about  a  specific  area,  namely  how  this  will  affect  his  vocational  plans. 
("That's  very  interesting,  but  how  will  that  affect  your  performance  on  the 
job?") 

You  could  ignore  the  evasiveness  and  start  talking  about  the  topic.   It  is 
important  that  you  attempt  to  obtain  more  information  on  the  subject  even  if 
the  applicant  denies  the  problem.   Otherwise  you  may  set  up  a  pattern  where 
the  applicant  controls  the  content  by  merely  denying  problems . 

You  could  indicate  that  you  are  interested  in  a  direct  reply  to  your  question 
and  not  the  information  he  just  gave  you.   ("I  asked  you  about  your  health, 
and  not  what  the  nurse's  measurements  were.") 

2.  Avoiding  Hostility 

Hostility  or  anger  is  a  product  of  frustration.   Frustration  can  result  from 
a  number  of  sources,  such  as  an  argument  between  interviewer  and  applicant, 
internal  conflict  within  the  applicant  concerning  the  situation  under  discus- 
sion in  the  interview,  or  a  chronic  stress  situation  such  as  race  or  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

Arguments  in  the  interview  should  be  avoided.   You  are  involved  in  a  diagnostic 
interview,  not  a  therapeutic  one,  and  therefore  you  should  develop  an  accenting 
attitude  toward  the  applicant — his  feelings,  his  attitudes,  and  his  value  system, 
Even  if  the  applicant  makes  remarks  you  feel  will  be  detrimental  to  vocational 
plans,  you  should  not  confront  him  or  attempt  to  counter  his  opinion  with  vour 
own. 
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Hostility  resulting  from  a  clash  of  opinions  is  best  handled  by  accepting 
the  applicant,  allowing  him  to  vent  some  of  his  feelings,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  topic.   It  should  not  deteriorate  into  a  control  problem 
unless  you  react  to  the  hostility  by  rejecting  him,  or  arguing  with  him. 
It  is  safest  to  reflect  his  remarks  back  to  him. 

Should  you  find  yourself  in  an  argument  with  an  applicant,  your  only  recourse 
is  to  apologize,  restate  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  and  return  to  the  sub- 
ject.  Termination  is  always  the  last  resort. 

Hostility  resulting  from  conflict  within  the  applicant  can  occur  when  the 
applicant  is  faced  with  two  mutually  exclusive  choices,  and  is  attracted  to 
both  (Approach-Approach).   For  example,  he  may  have  been  offered  a  scholar- 
ship to  attend  school  and  a  well  paying  job  with  a  lot  of  travel,  and  not 
know  which  to  accept.   This  could  result  in  frustration  and  hostility  towards 
you,  or  in  asking  you  to  decide  for  him. 

Another  applicant  may  be  in  a  position  where  he  has  to  choose  between  two 
equally  bad  situations  (Avoidance-Avoidance).   A  man  who  has  the  option  of 
relocating  or  changing  his  job  goal  because  his  job  has  been  shut  down  may 
be  bitter  and  hostile  towards  you. 

Yet  another  applicant  could  desire  and  fear  the  same  thing  (Approach-Avoidance), 
such  as  an  applicant  who  wants  to  work,  yet  fears  he  will  fail  on  the  job. 

In  these  situations,  you  should  acknowledge  the  conflict  as  a  problem  without 
attempting  to  solve  it  for  the  person  within  the  interview.   Any  future  plan- 
ning for  this  applicant  must  attempt  to  resolve  this  internal  conflict  through 
discussion  or  some  other  service.   Hostility  resulting  from  an  internal  conflict 
should  disappear  when  the  topic  is  changed  and  the  applicant  understands  that  you 
recognize  his  conflict  and  that  plans  to  help  him  resolve  it  have  been  made. 

Hostility  resulting  from  chronic  stress  may  affect  the  entire  interview.   It 
is  probably  impossible  to  remove  the  applicant  from  the  stress  since  the  frustra- 
tion is  usually  not  under  the  interviewer's  control.   However,  vou  should  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  hostility  during  the  interview.   It  may  be  possible  to 
have  the  applicant  put  the  frustrating  situation  out  of  his  mind  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  problem  and  stating  you  agree,  but  your  purpose  is  to  discuss  another 
topic.   ("I  agree  with  you  that  racial  discrimination  is  a  problem  in  this 
country,  but  why  don't  we  discuss  what  you'd  like  to  do,  and  how  you're  going 
to  get  the  job  and  other  factors  related  to  your  going  back  to  work.") 

Another  technique  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  problem  and  assure  the  applicant 
that  this  problem  will  be  considered  in  his  vocational  plans,  and  that  you 
hope  to  decrease  his  stress.   ("I  agree  with  you  that  racial  discrimination 
is  a  problem  in  this  country,  and  we  will  certainly  try  to  place  you  in  a 
situation  where  we  are  relatively  sure  it  will  not  affect  your  chances  of 
success.") 

It  may  be  impossible  for  you  to  serve  the  applicant.   However,  another  staff 
member  may  be  able  to  conduct  the  diagnostic  interview  because  he  elicits  less 
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hostility  from  the  applicant.   You  may  want  to  choose  an  interviewer  of  the 
same  race,  sex,  age,  or  whatever  subgroup  you  feel  the  applicant  is  a  member. 

In  general,  you  should  try  to  keep  the  applicant  from  focusing  on  his  personal 
gripes. 

3.  Avoiding  Applicant  Demands 

An  applicant  may  want  you  to  make  a  specific  promise,  such  as  you  will  be 
able  to  find  him  a  job  he'll  like.   Rather  than  allowing  yourself  to  be  manipu- 
lated into  such  promises,  you  should  counter  with  a  more  general  statement. 
"I'm  certainly  going  to  work  on  getting  you  a  job."   Appear  interested  in  work- 
ing with  the  applicant  without  making  promises,  while  you  reassure  him  that  you 
will  be  doing  your  best  for  him. 

Before  any  promise  is  made,  you  should  independently  review  all  the  informa- 
tion and  be  certain  that  you  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  promise.   Your  rela- 
tionship with  the  applicant  can  be  quickly  destroyed  by  not  following  through 
on  the  promises  you  make  to  him. 

4.  Too  Many  Ideas 

Remember  that  this  is  a  diagnostic  interview  and  that  you  need  certain  informa- 
tion.  You  can  best  fulfill  this  function  if  you  plan  your  interview  carefully, 
and  make  a  concerted  effort  to  stay  within  the  boundaries  of  your  plan.   The 
length  of  each  interview  is  important.   Rather  than  use  an  extended  period  of 
time,  it  is  better  to  schedule  another  interview.   A  large  volume  of  information 
obtained  at  one  setting  is  more  difficult  to  synthesize  than  the  same  amount 
obtained  at  two  separate  tiroes.   The  applicant  will  have  difficulty  remembering 
relevant  information  from  long  interviews.   Fatigue  can  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  your  skill.   If  you  are  going  to  schedule  another  session,  you  should 
have  the  applicant  do  something  in  the  interim.   You  could  mention  three  of 
the  areas  covered  and  suggest  the  applicant  follow  through  on  them.   If  he 
has  indicated  he  feels  his  age  or  prison  record  or  physical  handicap  is  a 
problem,  one  such  task  could  be  to  list  all  the  ways  he  can  think  of  that 
these  problems  could  be  turned  into  assets.   If  he  needs  a  medical  release 
from  his  doctor,  this  would  be  a  good  task  until  the  second  interview.   Three 
tasks  should  be  the  limit  between  interviews.   Asking  him  to  do  too  much  will 
destroy  the  rapport  you  have  developed  with  him. 

5.  Irrelevant  Ideas 

Loss  of  control  can  be  the  direct  result  of  non-relevant  ideas  being  presented 
in  the  interview.   If  the  applicant  has  been  bringing  up  irrelevant  areas,  you 
should  request  that  he  refocus  on  the  vocationally  relevant  topics.   If  loss 
of  control  is  very  evident,  termination  and  rescheduling  the  interview  may  be 
the  best  course. 

6.  Overstructuring  the  Interview 

You  want  to  be  sure  you  cover  all  of  the  topics  necessary  to  accurately  diagnose 
the  applicant's  problems.   Inexperienced  interviewers  may  find  that  some  pattern- 
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ing  of  their  interviews  will  help  them  cover  all  the  topics.   However,  as 
their  skill,  increases  with  experience,  they  find  more  subtle  ways  of  obtain- 
ing the  information  they  need.   Try  to  avoid  changing  topics  by  asking  direct 
questions,  as  it  is  easy  for  an  interview  to  deteriorate  into  a  question  and 
answer  format.   The  information  gathered  through  specific  questions  and  answers 
can  usually  be  obtained  from  a  questionnaire.   During  an  interview  the  appli- 
cant should  volunteer  spontaneous  information  the  interviewer  may  not  have 
considered.   A  question  and  answer  session  may  be  appropriate  during  the  last 
five  minutes  of  the  interview  to  be  sure  all  specific  information  has  been 
obtained. 

A  competent  interviewer  learns  to  probe  but  not  lead  the  discussion.   When 
probing  for  information,  the  interviewer  must  guard  against  becoming  an 
interrogator.   A  direct  question  and  answer  session  designed  to  force  the 
applicant  to  admit  or  identify  certain  problems  is  interrogation.   Such  an 
interview  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  for  the  applicant.   Helpful  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  more  subtle  means  than  direct  interrogation. 

An  interviewer  may  become  so  involved  with  his  set  pattern  that  he  does  not 
listen  to  the  applicant,  nor  observe  non-verbal  signs.   Within  the  interview, 
the  responses  of  the  interviewer  should  be  elicited  by  what  the  applicant  has 
just  said. 

An  interview  should  have  continuity.   Each  topic  covered  should  stem  from 
the  previous  topic,  whether  directly  or  from  an  interviewer-supplied  transi- 
tion.  In  general,  the  more  unstructured  the  interview,  the  more  spontaneous, 
meaningful  remarks  the  applicant  will  make.   The  more  continuous  the  inter- 
view, the  more  likely  spontaneous  remarks  will  be  elicited. 

7.  Rumination 

Rumination  could  be  a  problem  for  both  the  applicant  and  the  interviewer.   The 
applicant  may  tend  to  go  over  and  over  a  particular  subject,  or  the  interviewer 
could  fixate  on  certain  areas  of  a  person's  life,  and  may  consciously  or  un- 
consciously encourage  the  applicant  to  ruminate  or  dwell  on  it. 

Rumination  is  a  form  of  evasiveness,  and  therefore, the  techniques  described 
in  that  section  apply  here.   If  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  applicant, 
you  might  simply  request  that  he  stop  dwelling  on  the  particular  topic,  but 
you  are  taking  a  chance  that  he  might  be  offended  and  thereby  lessen  his 
cooperation. 

The  best  ways  to  avoid  the  problem  are:   plan  your  interview  -  if  vou  have 
certain  goals  to  meet  you  are  less  likely  to  dwell  on  any  one  area.   Know 
your  personal  areas  of  fixation.   After  you  have  obtained  the  information 
you  require,  change  the  topic. 

8.  Silences 

The  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  is  to  attempt  to  assist 
the  applicant  by  filling  in  the  gaps  that  occur.   Silences  seem  like  they  last 
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forever,  but  they  seldom  exceed  20-30  seconds  and,  in  fact,  usually  last  less 
than  10  seconds.   If  you  do  fill  silences,  the  applicant  may  try  to  evade 
issues  by  remaining  silent. 

The  information  that  follows  a  silence  may  be  very  meaningful.   You  should 
always  consider  waiting  for  the  applicant  to  break  the  silence,  and  thereby 
give  the  responsibility  for  talking  to  the  applicant.   Remember  that  the  inter- 
view should  be  a  positive  experience  for  the  applicant,  so  depending  on  his 
particular  problems,  you  must  strive  to  obtain  a  meaningful  balance  that  still 
allows  you  to  stay  in  control. 

Should  you  react  to  the  silence  and  get  off  the  topic,  you  may  apply  the  tech- 
niques for  changing  topics  as  outlined  previously. 

Unnerving  Occurrences 

Invariably  unexpected  occurrences  take  place  in  interviews  that  may  upset 
you.   Inappropriate  remarks  or  gestures  may  occur  when  interviewing  an  emo- 
tionally unstable  individual.   Individuals  sometimes  answer  questions  with  an 
unexpected  remark  because  of  a  mental  illness  such  as  schizophrenia  or  because 
of  hostility  in  an  attempt  to  upset  or  provoke  the  interviewer.   Seductive  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  applicant  can  also  be  unnerving.   The  interviewer 
should  view  the  situation  as  a  compliment  but  ignore  subtle  seductive  comments. 
If  the  applicant  directly  proposes  a  social  meeting,  the  interviewer  can  state 
it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  agency  to  socialize  outside  of  the  work  situa- 
tion with  someone  they  are  trying  to  help.   The  interviewer  should  thank  the 
person  for  the  invitation  but  decline  it  gracefully.   It  could  happen  that  an 
applicant  may  directly  suggest  sexual  activity.   In  such  a  case,  the  severity 
of  the  interviewer's  response  will  depend  on  how  upset  he  is,  rather  than  on 
the  nature  of  the  remark.   As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  treat  such  remarks 
lightly,  state  they  are  inappropriate  to  the  situation,  and  restate  the  purpose 
of  the  interview. 

The  only  way  you  could  avoid  a  problem  would  be  to  expect  the  unexpected  and 
refrain  from  a  verbal  or  physical  reaction.   However,  most  people  are  not  in 
such  perfect  control  of  themselves  to  consistently  avoid  such  reactions .   There- 
fore, you  should  know  how  to  handle  the  problem  if  it  occurs. 

You  could  state  that  you  are  not  sure  why  you  appeared  to  be  upset,  because, 
after  thinking  about  it,  you  are  able  to  accept  the  applicant's  remarks  and/or 
behavior,  and  continue  with  the  interview.   ("I'm  not  sure  why  your  remark 
bothered  me  because  it  could  have  likely  happened.   What  were  you  saying 
about  the  nursing  home?") 

In  more  disturbing  cases,  you  could  state  that  you  were  upset,  but  also  tell 

the  applicant  that  his  behavior  and/or  remarks  were  inappropriate,  and  then 

attempt  to  continue  the  interview.   ("Your  remark  upset  me  because  I  felt  it 

was  completely  out  of  order  and  not  relevant  to  our  conversation.  Please  con- 
tinue with  what  you  were  saying  about  your  last  job.") 
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In  extreme  cases,  you  must  recognize  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
services  to  the  applicant,  and  be  prepared  to  recommend  that  he  be  inter- 
viewed by  someone  else. 

10.   Interviewers  Are  Human,  Too 

Typically,  people  choose  professions  to  satisfy  their  own  needs.   To  the 
extent  the  interviewer's  needs  are  satisfied,  the  applicant's  may  not  be. 
Some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  deal  with  in  an  interview  are  likely 
to  also  be  problems  in  the  interviewer's  life.   To  be  human  is  to  have  prob- 
lems, but  the  problem  itself  is  not  the  issue.   It  is  only  when  the  inter- 
viewer fails  to  recognize  or  admit  problems  in  his  own  life  that  control 
problems  in  the  interview  become  an  issue. 

If  you  attempt  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  applicant  by  not  requiring  him  to 
talk  more  than  half  of  the  time,  you  are  not  asking  him  to  invest  anything 
in  his  own  behalf.   Any  interview  must  have  a  certain  element  of  give  and 
take.   You  should  make  a  conscious  effort  to  keep  the  interview  meaningful, 
make  it  a  positive  experience  for  the  applicant  and  follow  your  plan. 

Just  as  the  applicant  may  show  anger  or  hostility  towards  you,  the  human 
element  in  you  may  cause  you  to  forget  that  this  is  only  a  diagnostic  inter- 
view.  It  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  a  debate  on  personal  preferences 
and/or  opinions.   It  is  important  for  you  to  know  what  your  personal  values 
are,  but  only  when  they  coincide  with  your  agency's  policy  do  they  have  a 
place  in  the  interview.   If  you  find  yourself  in  an  argument  with  an  appli- 
cant, apologize,  restate  the  purpose  of  the  interview,  and  attempt  to  con- 
tinue. 

Applicants  have  human  qualities  which  may  attract  or  repulse  you.   You 
should  avoid  responding  to  the  applicant's  individuality,  and  thereby 
neglect  the  purpose  of  the  interview.   You  may  also  find  yourself  anxious 
when  certain  problem  areas  or  topics  are  brought  up.   In  a  diagnostic  inter- 
view it  might  be  appropriate  to  avoid  certain  issues,  but  your  reactions 
should  always  be  one  of  reason  and  not  emotion. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  oneself  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  having  your 
behavior  motivated  without  your  knowledge.   If  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 
you  are  less  likely  to  lose  control  of  the  interview. 

Situations  can  arise  that  the  interviewer  either  cannot  or  does  not  wish 
to  handle.   If  the  problem  is  relatively  minor,  such  as  a  housing  problem 
that  the  applicant  is  fixating  on,  he  might  want  to  attempt  to  handle  it. 
You  should  acknowledge  the  problem,  state  that  you  will  deal  with  it,  but 
first  you  want  to  complete  the  interview.   ("What  you  say  is  true  and  I  can 
see  it  is  a  problem.  We  will  take  a  look  at  it  later,  but  first  let  me  get 
a  little  more  information  that  we  need  so  we  can  work  together  better.") 

If  the  problem  is  more  severe,  for  example,  a  sex  hang-up  or  racial  bigotry, 
you  could  tell  the  applicant  that  it  is  an  area  that  you  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss and  then  change  the  topic.   ("I  don't  believe  that  information  is  voca- 
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tlonally  relevant.   EarlLer  vou  mentioned  welding.   Tell  me  a  little  more 
about  that.")   Another  alternative  is  to  ignore  the  problem  completely,  and 
restate  the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  what  you  hope  to  accomplish.   ("We 
are  here  to  discuss  your  qualifications  as  a  machinist  and  whether  or  not  you 
could  be  referred  to  a  job.")   A  combination  of  confronting  and  ignoring  the 
problem  could  also  be  used.   ("I  don't  believe  that  information  is  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  this  interview.   We  want  to  discuss  your  qualifications  as 
an  electrician."  ) 

If  an  occurrence  is  unnerving  because  of  an  interviewer's  personal  problem 
and  not  because  the  remark  was  inappropriate,  the  interviewer  should  apologize 
and  suggest  that  they  change  the  topic. 

In  certain  cases  such  as  chemical  dependency  or  unemployment  insurance  or 
welfare,  you  may  realize  that  the  type  or  severity  of  the  problem  exceeds 
your  boundaries  and  then  make  the  appropriate  referral.   ("It  appears  that 
you  need  some  other  assistance  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  give.   I'll  give 
you  the  name  of  a  person  who  can  help.") 

If  it  becomes  evident  that  the  interviewer  can  no  longer  keep  the  applicant 
talking  about  relevant  topics,  the  solution  in  all  cases  is  to  terminate  the 
interview. 


FROM  VOCATIONAL  DIAGNOSTIC  INTERVIEWING 
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SELF  TEST 
Middle  Phase  of  the  Interview 


1.   What  is  a  good  relationship  between  interviewer  and  client?  What  does  it 
involve? 


2.   Why  is  a  good  relationship  (rapport)  important? 


3.   What  are  some  specific  techniques  useful  in  establishing  or  maintaining  a 
good  relationship,  according  to  Kadushin? 


4.   How  can  you  as  the  interviewer  keep  the  client  talking? 


5.   How  do  you  keep  the  client  on  the  topic  you  need  to  discuss' 


6.   When  the  interviewer  cannot  keep  the  client  talking  about  relevant  topics, 
the  only  solution  to  the  interview  is  what? 
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Answers 

1.  It  is  a  good  emotional  interaction,  open  communication,  and  lowering  of 
barriers  in  screens  between  two  or  more  people.   A  good  relationship 
involves  acceptance  and  understanding,  and  freedom  from  punishment. 

2.  It  tends  to  make  the  interviewer  more  effective,  although  relationship 
alone  is  not  enough.   For  example,  in  the  context  of  a  good  relationship 
the  interviewer  may  be  able  to  afford  the  potentially  useful  technique 
of  confrontation. 

3.  Such  things  as  showing  an  interest  in  the  client,  respecting  the  client, 
striving  toward  empathy,  genuineness,  and  assuring  the  client  of  confi- 
dentiality. 

4.  By  decreasing  the  threat  of  the  situation  when  anxiety  interferes  with 
communication;  or  by  increasing  the  threat  of  the  situation  when  the 
client  does  not  take  the  situation  seriously. 

5.  By  repeating  a  critical  word,  phrase  or  sentence;  ask  open-ended  ques- 
tions; request  a  response  in  a  specific  area;  or  ask  the  client  specifi- 
cally what  you  want  to  know. 

6.  Terminate  it. 
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Case  Example  for  the  "Middle  of  the  Interview" 

Please  read  the  following  fictitious  case  example.   Try  to  discover  what  parti- 
cular difficulties  the  interviewer  faces  in  the  course  (or  middle)  of  the  inter- 
view.  When  you  have  done  so,  try  to  answer  the  questions  following  the  example. 
Again,  remember  that  there  is  no  one  "right"  answer. 

Case:   A  counselor  is  engaged  in  an  interview  with  Joan,  age  13.   She  has  been 
placed  in  foster  care,  but  because  of  recurring  truancy  problems  the  counselor 
has  decided  that  Joan  should  be  returned  to  the  girls'  home  where  she  can  be  kept 
under  control.   The  counselor  has  the  definite  impression  that  Joan  is  agreeable 
to  this.   During  the  interview,  the  counselor  has  mentioned  her  returning  to  the 
girls'  school,  and  Joan  seemed  to  take  it  all  right.   Just  when  it  seems  that  the 
counselor  can  end  the  interview,  however,  Joan  all  at  once  begins  to  cry,  jumps 
up  from  her  seat,  and  runs  from  the  room. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  a  possible  reason  why  Joan  was  so  upset? 

2.  What  should  the  counselor  do? 

< 

3.  Does   Joan's  behavior   confirm  that  she   really   does  need  to  be  back   in   the 
institution? 


(Answers   on   following  page) 
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1.  Joan  had  no  idea  prior  to  the  interview  that  she  would  be  returning  to  the 
institution.   This  was  something  the  counselor  had  already  decided.   Yet, 
the  counselor  did  not  try  to  prepare  Joan  for  this,  or  to  deal  with  her 
feelings.   Thus,  while  the  counselor  had  a  purpose  for  the  interview  clearly 
in  mind,  it  was  a  total  shock  to  Joan.   This  difference  created  a  large  gap 
in  communication  to  which  Joan  reacted  emotionally. 

2.  The  counselor  should  "back  up"  and  try  to  deal  with  the  girl's  feelings, 
which  are  obviously  strong.   He  should  try  to  find  out  what  she  really 
wants  in  terms  of  future  planning.   Possibly  other  arrangements  can  be 
made.   If  not,  he  should  be  able  to  explain  why  to  the  girl. 

3.  Her  behavior  only  confirms  that  she  doesn't  want  to  go  back  to  the  institu- 
tion, in  spite  of  her  earlier  apparent  assent.   She  is  communicating  non- 
verb  ally  . 


ENDING  THE  INTERVIEW 

All  professional  interviewing  has  a  significant  and  distinguishing  character- 
istic.  It  is  purposeful,  directed  conversation,  spaced  in  time.   The  outcome 
will  depend  partly  on  the  length  of  the  interviewing  period.   It  must  be  adequate 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  interview.   Only  too  often  the  amount  of  time 
depends  on  the  workload  to  be  accomplished.   Ideally,  and  in  the  long  haul,  it 
is  most  practical  to  base  the  amount  of  time  on  the  needs  of  the  client  or  the 
nature  of  the  problems  involved. 

When  conducting  an  official  agency  interview,  purpose  and  time  are  dominating 
considerations,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  interviewer  to  weigh  both 
considerations.   In  other  words,  an  expeditious  interview  may  rush  an  interviewer 
through  the  essentials  without  much  concern  for  the  purpose.   On  the  other  hand 
a  long  interview  is  not  in  itself  a  sign  of  competence  or  quality.   It  is  an 
appraisal  of  the  purpose  of  the  interview  that  indicates  to  the  interviewer 
whether  or  not  the  end  is  near. 

There  is  no  real  formula  for  ending  an  interview  that  will  ensure  a  well-timed 
and  pleasant  conclusion.   Moving  toward  closure  of  an  interview,  the  counselor 
must  not  project  a  feeling  of  hurry  or  allow  impatience  to  color  the  final  stage. 
He  must  maintain  interest  in  the  person  and  problem  through  the  last  words. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made  to  terminate  the  interview,  this  decision  must 
be  made  known  to  the  interviewee.   One  way  the  counselor  may  approach  the  end  is 
to  summarize  the  essentials  of  the  interview  and  to  ask  if  there  are  any  questions, 
If  other  interviews  are  scheduled  for  the  future,  a  brief  description  of  the  focus 
of  such  interviews  would  be  in  order.   If  no  other  interviews  are  planned,  this 
should  be  made  known  to  the  client. 

The  entire  process  of  interviewing  is  extremely  important  and  the  factors  of  time, 
purpose,  and  the  individual  are  the  essential  ingredients  for  a  successful  inter- 
view.  It  is  these  three  factors  which  merge  to  form  the  effectiveness  in  inter- 
viewing at  which  "good"  interviewers  aim. 

READINGS : 

Kadushin,  Alfred,  The  Social  Work  Interview,  New  York  and  London, 

Columbia  University  Press,  1972.   (Pages  207-216  which  accompanies 
this  course) 
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SELF  TEST 

Ending  the  Interview 
i.   When  does  the  interviewer  begin  to  terminate  the  interview? 

2.  What  are  some  specific  techniques  for  terminating  an  interview? 


3.   At  this  point,  review  the  suggested  guide  for  interviewing  and  complete 
the  final  assignment  of  tape  recording  one  of  your  own  interviews. 
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Answers 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  interview.   The  Interviewee  should  understand  that 
the  interview  will  terminate  in  an  allotted  period  of  time,  and  when  a  cer- 
tain purpose  is  accomplished. 

2.  A  gentle  reminder  is  best,  but  the  interviewer  may  need  to  take  more  drastic 
action,  such  as  moving  forward  in  his  chair,  shaking  hands,  standing  up,  etc. 
But,  always,  the  client's  feelings  must  be  considered.   Perhaps  you  should 
offer  to  continue  at  another  time. 
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Case  Example  for  "Ending  the  Interview" 

Please  read  the  following  fictitious  case  example.   Note  that  the  interviewer 
is  having  difficulty  terminating  the  interview.   Again,  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions following  the  example,  remembering  that  there  is  no  one  "right"  answer. 

Case:   A  counselor  has  been  interviewing  a  school  teacher  about  the  in-class 
behavior  of  Mark,  age  17.   Previously  (for  two  months)  Mark  had  been  a  fairly 
"good"  student.   He  worked  hard  and  was  about  average  in  behavior.   Now,  how- 
ever, he  is  becoming  loud  and  disruptive.   At  the  same  time  his  grades  are 
dropping  dramatically,  and  he  seems  in  some  danger  of  failing,  especially  in 
math.      It  is  the  math  teacher  the  counselor  is  interviewing.   So  far,  the 
interview  has  been  a  success.   The  teacher  respects  Mark's  basic  ability,  and 
has  stated  a  willingness  to  work  with  him.   In  fact,  the  counselor  and  the 
teacher  have  agreed  that  the  teacher  will  provide  after-school  tutoring  to 
enable  Mark  to  get  back  in  stride,  while  the  counselor  will  try  to  discover 
what  the  basic  problem  is  that  Mark  is  having.   Thus,  the  interview,  having 
resulted  in  a  mutual  agreement  on  actions  to  be  taken,  has  served  its  purpose. 
The  counselor  has  a  busy  day  ahead  and  must  go.   Unfortunately,  the  teacher 
seems  to  be  in  no  hurry  at  all  and  is  talking  on  and  on  about  irrelevant  sub- 
jects . 


Questions 

1.  How  can  the  counselor  diplomatically  terminate  the  interview? 

2.  What  would  be  the  counselor's  major  consideration  in  terminating  the  inter- 
view? 
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Answers 

L.   There  are  a  variety  of  ways  for  diplomatically  terminating  the  interview 
The  counselor  can  say  that  he  has  an  appointment,  or  thank  the  teacher 
for  his  time  and  move  toward  the  door,  to  cite  just  two  possibilities. 
However,  the  counselor  should  be  careful  not  to  give  the  impression  that 
he  is  merely  trying  to  get  away  because  he  is  not  enjoying  the  conversa- 
tion. 

2.  The  counselor  should  be  careful  not  to  damage  his  working  relationship 
with  the  teacher.  And  even  if  this  involves  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes, 
it  is  probably  well  worth  it. 


JUDGING  THE  QUALITY  OF  AN  INTERVIEW 

Regardless  of  the  grasp  of  theoretical  know  Ledge  ahout  interviewing,  the  begin- 
ning interviewer  will  probably  bave  sonic  difficulty  In  assessing  Ills  own  perform- 
ance.  This  Is  not  surprising.   Tbe  interviewer  is  doing  tlie  new,  tbe  unfamiliar. 
Most  times,  regardless  of  prior  planning,  the  interview  will  take  new  and  totally 
unexpected  turns.   An  interview  always  includes  people,  and  people  are  unpredictable 
Thus,  the  interviewer  must  be  constantly  reassessing  the  interview  as  it  proceeds. 
This  is  roughly  analogous  to  a  basketball  player,  who,  as  he  approaches  the  goal, 
must  constantly  readjust  his  balance  and  timing  in  relation  to  the  movements  of 
the  opposing  team.   And  an  interviewer  becomes  good  through  practice. 

Further,  the  interviewer  must  make  his  decisions  based  on  incomplete  data.   He 
must  learn  to  "read"  people.   Unfortunately,  most  of  what  is  occurring  "within" 
the  interviewee  is  not  available  to  the  interviewer.   He  must,  therefore,  rely  on 
a  few  behavioral  clues  to  assess  the  progress  of  the  interview.   Is  the  interviewee 
shifting  nervously?   Sweating?  Mumbling?  Much  like  a  detective,  the  interviewer 
must  rely  largely  on  "hunch"  (experience  and  intuition)  to  interpret  obscure  events. 
These  are  qualities  that  grow  with  experience. 

The  beginning  interviewer  needs  some  practical  guide  as  to  how  a  good  interview 
should  go.   Kadushin's  book  is  replete  with  such  examples.   But  rarely  are  inter- 
views perfect .. .success  in  interviewing  is  a  relative  thing,  and  will,  of  course, 
remain  that  way.   However,  those  in  human  services  professions  with  direct  contact 
with  clients  must  be  generally  successful  in  interviewing.   If  they  are  not,  they 
will  not  attain  any  degree  of  job  satisfaction.   Fortunately,  successful  interview- 
ing can  be  learned. 

This  section  of  the  course  contains  a  very  simple  exercise  in  judging  the  quality 
of  an  interview.   There  are  two  short  interviews  presented,  both  totally  fictitious. 
In  one  example,  the  interviewer  does  poorly;  in  the  other,  somewhat  better  (but  not 
perfect).   You  should  read  these  interviews  and  judge  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  interviewer  in  command  of  himself  and 
the  situation? 

2.  How  well  has  the  interviewer  discovered  the  problem  (purpose  of 
the  interview)? 

3.  In  which  interview  does  the  counselor  bring  out  the  "true  feelings" 
of  the  foster  parents?   (Note  that  there  are  different  conclusions) 

4.  Which  interview  leaves  a  better  basis  for  future  relationship 
with  the  foster  parents? 

5.  Which  interview  should  result  in  better  service  to  the  foster 
child? 
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Two  Imaginary  Interviews 


Case  Situation:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  who  have  been  foster  parents  for  two 
years,  come  into  the  agency  just  before  lunch  asking  to  see  a  worker  at  once. 
They  state  that  the  child  presently  placed  with  them,  Debbie,  age  14,  is  sex- 
ually promiscuous  and  they  just  "can't  put  up  with  it  any  more."  Both  foster 
parents  seem  upset.   Digging  out  the  case  file,  the  receptionist  asks  the 
foster  parents  to  be  seated.   She  then  steps  into  the  office  of  the  only  avail- 
able worker,  who  is  new  to  the  agency,  explaining  that  the  foster  parents  want 
to  see  a  worker  immediately.   The  worker  decides  it  might  be  an  emergency  and 
goes  to  bring  the  foster  parents  into  the  office. 

Interview  I: 

Worker:      Hello!      You  must  be  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Barnes.      I'm  Mr.    Jones. 

Father:      Boy,   have  we  got   a  problem  with   that  kid!      I'd   like   to 
help  her,   but   I   just   don't  know. 

Mother:     Yes,    it's  awful. 

Father:      I   don't  know  who  Debbie  is   sleeping  with,   but... 

Mother:      Oh,   but... maybe  we  could  go   into  your  office  to   talk, 
Mr.    Jones. 

Worker:      Why,   yes,    certainly,    please   come  into  ray  office. 

(Move  into  office) 

Worker:      Have  a  seat,    please. 


Father:      Yes,    thank  you.      By   the  way,   where  is  Mrs.   Almo? 
is  our  usual  worker. 


She 


Worker:      Well,    I   think  she  might  be  on  vacation.      I'm  new  here, 
you  know,    and. . . 

Mother:      I  know  Mrs .    Almo   could  help  us . 

Father:      Yes,    this  makes   it   even  worse.      Who   can  we   rely  on? 

Mother:      Is    there  anything  you  can  do,   Mr.    Jones? 

Worker:     Maybe  I   can.      I'll   try. 

Father  and  Mother:      Good. 

Mother:      Maybe  she   should  just  go  back   to   the  girls'    school.      Maybe 
that's  where  she  belongs.      I   just   don't  know.      You   try   to 
help   these  kids,   but   there's   a  limit   to  what  you  can  be  ex- 
pected to  put   up  with.     We  do  have  our  own  life  to  live.      I 
guess  you  just  sort  of  expect   a  kid  like   this   to  be,  well, 
grateful  or  something.    (Pause)    Trying,   you  know?      (Pause) 
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Father:      Yes,    I   guess    that's   the  answer.      I  mean  we  haven't  had  Debbie 
so  awful   long.     Maybe  she  just   isn't   ready  yet   to   leave   the 
training  school. 

Mother:      Her  parents  were  just   awful,    you  know. .. that 's    from  what  we've 
heard.      When  you  have   "bad  blood" — what    can  you  do?     Maybe 
there's   nothing  anybody   can  do. 

Father:  But   our  son  is    12  years   old,    and. .. (Pause) 

Mother:  It   kinda   scares   you.      These    things    rub   off. . . 

Worker:  How   long   did  you  say   the  girl  has  been  with  you? 

Mother:  Two  months. 

Worker:  Is    that  all? 

Father:  Yes.       (Pause) 

Worker:      And  so  you  think   that  she  should  be  sent  back  to   the  girls' 
school? 

Mother  and  Father:      Well... 


Worker:      Or  would  you  rather  keep  her  for  a  while  and  give  her  a  chance? 
Maybe  you  think  the  kid  just  needs   a  good   chance? 

Father:      Well,   yes,   but   it  is  kind  of  dif ficult. . .my  wife  and  I,    and   the 
boy,   we. .  . 

Mother:      Then  we  worry  about   the  neighbors .. .the  neighborhood... 

Father:      And  there's  my   job... I've  got    to  keep  up  a  good   front   in  this 
community.      (Pause)      You  know,    I'm  vice-president   down  at   the 
bank  here,    and  some  of  my  neighbors ...  they 're   customers    too, 
and  have  kids   of   their  own. 

Worker:      How  about   discipline?     Maybe  you're  not  giving   Debbie   the  disci- 
pline she  really  needs.      Have  you  considered  that? 

Mother:      Maybe  it   is   all  our  fault... I   just   don't  know... it  scares  me... 

Father:      Now   look,    dear. ..it's   not  our   fault.      How   can  you  blame  your- 
self?    You've  got   to  quit   doing   that   all   the   time. 

Worker:      Well,   maybe  you're  just   in   the  wrong  work,    then.      I  hear  it's 
tough  to  be  a  foster  parent... 

Father:      Mrs.    Almo  never   talked  that  way.      Look,    if  that's    the  way  you 
feel,   we're  not  getting    that  much  out  of  this   anyhow... I  mean, 
what   the  heck. . .    (Pause) 
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Worker:      Well,    It's    discouraging. 

Mother  and   Father:      Well,    I   guess   Debbie  will  just   have   to  go  back   to 
the  school.      We   feel  bad,   but... 

Worker:      Yes,   what   can  you  do?      (Pause. . .silence)      I   guess   that's   it, 
then.      Ah,    it   is   lunch   time  so  I  better  go  eat...      I'll  get 
in   touch  with  you  the   first   thing   this   afternoon,    and  we'll 
start  making   the  arrangements    for  sending  Debbie  back   to   the 
school. 


Father:      Okay . 

Mother:   But  what  do  you  think  we  should  tell  her?   She  might  get  upset 
too,  the  poor  kid.   I  feel  so  nervous  about  this  sort  of  thing. , 

Father:   Now,  dear... 

Worker:      Well,    let's   not  say  anything   to  Debbie  just  yet.      She  might   get 
upset   and  run  away.      And  it's   not  your   fault.      But  when   the 
arrangements   are  all  made,   we   can  just   sorta  tell  her   then... 

Mother:      If  you  think  so. 

Father:      Of   course  he  thinks   so.      That's  what  he  said.      And  we'll  do. 
And  while  we're  at   it,  we'll  arrange  it  so  we  don't  get   any 
more  of  these  wild  kids. 

Worker:  Yes,  that's  a  good  idea.  If  it's  tough  on  you  like  this,  you 
just  shouldn't  be  doing  it.  But  we  do  appreciate  what  you've 
done  in  the  past,    and  all... 

Mother  and  Father:      Well,    thank  you. 

Worker:      Yes.      Glad  you  stopped  in.      I'll  get  back   to  you  later. 
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Interview  II: 

Worker:      Hello.      You  must   be  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Barnes.      I'm  Mr.    Jones.      Won't 
you  please  step   into  my  office? 

Mother  and  Father:      Why  yes,    thank  you  very  much. 

Mother:      We   certainly   felt    that  we  had   to   talk  to  someone  here  right 

away.      But  where  is  Mrs.   Almo?      She's   our  regular  worker,    and... 
(Pause) 

Worker:  Well,  unfortunately  Mrs.  Almo  is  gone  for  two  weeks'  vacation. 
But   I'm  sure   I   can  help  you.      Won't  you  please  sit   down. 

Mother  and  Father:      Thank  you. 

Worker:      Please   tell  me  a  little  bit  about   the  problem. 

Father:      Boy,   have  we  ever  got   a  problem  with   that   kid.'      We'd  like   to 
help  her  out,   you  know,   but   I   just   don't   know. 

Worker:      It   sounds   serious. 

Father:      Yes.      I   don't  know  who  Debbie   is   sleeping  with,   but   it's   got 
to  stop. 

Worker:      Then  you  think  Debbie  is   sexually   promiscuous? 

Mother:      Well,    I'd  hate   to  say   that   exactly.      But    the  way  she   chases 
after  boys,    and  all,    it   just   upsets  me,   both  of  us. 

Worker:      I   see.      Would  you  tell  me  more  specifically   about  her  behavior? 

Father:  Well,  we  like  to  let  her  go  out,  if  she's  good,  to  school  dances, 
movies,  things  like  that.  Kid's  should  have  some  fun.  I  believe 
in   that ,   but. . . 

Mother:  But  she  comes  home  with  her  clothes  and  hair  all  messed  up,  and, 
well,  it  looks  damned  suspicious.  And  when  I  try  to  talk  to  her 
about  it,    like  a  mother,   she  get's  mad  at  me. 

Worker:      What   does   Debbie  do   then? 

Mother:      She  just  says   something   like  "You  don't    trust  me — and  anyway, 
you're  not  my  mother  and  I   don't  have   to  listen  to  you." 

Worker:      I   can  see  where   that  would  upset  you. 

Mother:  It  does.  I  just  feel  so  frustrated.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Debbie  just  seems  like  such  a  nice  kid.  I  really  want  to  help 
her.      But   then  I   get  mad, too. 
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Worker:      How  about  you,  Mr.    Barnes? 

Father:  Yes.  It  really  upsets  me  because  it  upsets  my  wife.  And  I 
don't  want   to  hurt  my   family   over   this,    either. 

Worker:      How  many   children  of  your  own  do  you  have? 

Father:      Just  one.      But  he's   12  now,    and   frankly   this   sort   of  situation 
worries  me.      Another   thing   is,    doggone  it,    I'm  vice-president 
of   the  bank  here  and  some  of  my   customers    live   in  my  neighbor- 
hood.     As   you  can  see,   I've  got   to  keep   a  decent   front.      And 
this  situation  makes  me   think. 

Mother:      We've  had  other  kids   placed  with   us  before,   but   not  quite  so 
difficult. . .1   just   don't  know  what   to   think. 

Worker:      Uh-huh. 

Father:      Well,    it    looks   like  we  have   to  decide  whether  or  not   to  send 
her  back  to   the  girls'    school. 

Worker:      Yes.      But  I   can  see   that  both  of  you  care  very  much  about  kids... 
about  Debbie... and  would   like      to  help  her  if  you  could. 

Mother:      That's  very   true.      It  upsets  me  to  think  about  sending  her  back... 
about   failing. 

Worker:      Of   course,    if   it   comes   to  that,    don't   assume   that  you've   "failed." 
But   it  sounds    like  you're  both  interested  in  trying   to  make  the 
situation   "work,"   in  not   giving  up  just  yet. 

Mother  and  Father:      Yes,    that's    true. 

Worker:  But  I  can  see  that  Debbie's  behavior  will  have  to  meet  your 
expectations,  too.  Can  I  ask  you  about  your  present  system 
of   discipline? 

Father:      Well,  we   like   to  give  a  kid  a  fair  amount   of   freedom  so   they   can 
enjoy   life.      But  a  kid  needs    to  learn  to  stand  on  her  own   feet, 
to  become   responsible  for  her  own  life.      Things   they  can't    learn 
in  a  state  school. 


Worker:      Could  you  tell  me  how  often  Debbie  goes   out? 

Mother:     Well,    until  midnight  on  weekends,    and  10:00  on  school  nights. 
We   like  to  trust  her,  but... 

Worker :      Well,  maybe  she  just   can't  handle   that  much   freedom  yet... 
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Father;      Possibly   that's   it.      I   don't  know. 

Worker:      Well,    I  would   like   to  suggest   that   all  of  us   get   together 

this  evening. . .both  of  you,  Debbie,  and  myself.  We'll  dis- 
cuss the  problem,  and  try  to  come  up  with  something  you  all 
feel  comfortable  with. 

Father:      It's  worth  a  try. 

Mother:      Yes.      I  would  just   feel  so  bad  if  we  have   to  send  her  back 
to    the  school.      I   just  hate   to  do  that.      All  of  our  work 
would  be  for  nothing. 

Wo rke r :      Mrs.   Barnes,    all  you  can   do  is    try.      Don't    feel  bad  about 
that.      Let's   just   see  if  we   can  work  something  out    for   the 
good  of  everybody. 

Father:      That  sounds   good   to  me.      What    time   can  you  make  it   over? 

Worker:      Oh,   how  about  around  8:00?      As   long  as   it's   convenient   for 
you. 

Mother  and  Father:   Fine. 

Worker:   Good.   Then  I'll  see  you  at  8:00. 

Mother  and  Father:   Yes,  thank  you. 


EVALUATION 

Evaluation  of  the  progress  made  in  the  interviewing  process  will  be  made  by  the 
state  monitor.  The  following  steps  are  involved  in  the  evaluation  process.  It 
should  be  noted  that  each  step  can  be  evaluated  by  the  counselor  himself. 

1)  The  packet  of  readings  are  divided  into  sections.   A  self- 
evaluation  examination  is  provided  in  each  section.   After 
the  completion  of  all  sections,  the  counselor  will  forward  a 
second  taped  interview  to  the  state  monitor. 

2)  Every  counselor  who  takes  this  course  and  submits  a  taped 
interview  to  the  monitor  should  include  the  objectives  of 
the  interview  (typed  or  recorded)  and  a  self-evaluation  on 
the  second  taped  interview  (typed  or  recorded). 

3)  The  state  monitor  will  compare  the  first  and  second  interview 
and  record  the  results  on  a  rating  scale.  Questions  or  lead- 
ing statements  during  the  interview  are  considered  positive 
when  it  moves  the  interviewee  toward  the  goal  or  objective... 
negative  when  it  blocks  interaction  or  leads  to  irrelevant  or 
disturbed  information.  (Each  of  the  scales  are  not  necessarily 
applicable  to  all  questions.) 
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From  Kahn  and  Cannell 


RATING  SCALES  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  PROBES 


ACCEPTANCE  SCALE — effect  of  probe  on  interviewer-respondent  relationship 


L 


1 


1 


Supports  and  accepts 
respondent 


Neutral;  neither  accepts 
nor  rejects 


Rejects  respondent 
or  response 


VALIDITY  SCALE — content  or  direction  of  interviewer's  probe 


L 


Unbiased  (does  not 
tend  to  lead  to 
biased  information) 


Biased  (tends  to 
lead  to  biased 
information) 


RELEVANCE  SCALE — relevance  of  probe 


L 


j 


Tends  to  direct 
respondent  toward 
objectives 


Tends  to  lead 
respondent  away 
from  objectives  and 
into  irrelevant 
material 
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